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HE month of February has been set aside 

by the American Hierarchy and dedicated 
the welfare of the Catholic press. It is to 
sincerely hoped that every Catholic home 
ovide itself at least with the diocesan weekly 
d a Catholic monthly magazine. If poverty 
an obstacle in the way of procuring Catholic 

Publications, let such Catholic neighbors as 
e blessed in matters temporal and who have 
oney for all else, be kind enough to subscribe 

for poor Catholic people. 

» Kind reader, in your home, in everybody’s 
me, it has become a quasi necessity to look 
a metropolitan paper carrying Associated or 

Wnited Press dispatches. You want your daily 

Paper. You can scarcely be seated at your 

breakfast table without it. There is hardly a 
tholic pastor in our land but who, after he 
s said his holy mass and taken his breakfast, 
the sick and the dying do not prevent him, 

its down to read his daily metropolitan paper. 

yhat happens in your home, in the priests’ 
mes, happens in nearly every Abbey or mon- 
tery and in every convent of men. Metro- 

Bolitan news, Associated Press and United 

press news, is the first thing looked for in the 
brning and the last thing in the evening be- 

pre one retires. It is quite impossible, especial- 
80 for professional men such as business men, 
vyers, doctors, priests, and instructors of 

Wouth in colleges and seminaries, to perform 
ir tasks well unless they keep up with the 

Moings of the world at large. 


§ The writer has always advocated and main- 


es 


tained that unless Catholic dailies be main- 
tained in all metropolitan areas and carry 
Associated press and similar dispatches and 
news with all the trimmings of modern metro- 
politan journalism minus lasciviousness and 
lust, the Catholic Church will not be able effec- 
tively to ward off the many attacks and affronts 
to which she is at times subjected. 

It is an entirely mistaken principle to hold 
that Catholic dailies should be started in various 
sections of our country. It is a correct prin- 
ciple to hold that already existing metropolitan 
papers be bought as the occasion permits, that 
Catholics of means (millionaires) and other 
monied Catholic interests, buy up existing 
metropolitan papers te the number of at least 
six, and not more than twelve. 


How easy it would have been some seven 
years ago for Catholics to have bought the 
pretty, conservative New York World of the 
Pulitzer interests in New York City. It is not 
necessary to wave red flags before mad bulls 
calling such a chain of Catholic papers by the 
name “Catholic.” It is sufficient that Catholic 
laymen conduct such a chain, and that all moral 
and dogmatic questions be under the super- 
vision of the Catholic Hierarchy. It is not 
necessary that such a chain of Catholic papers 
teach Catholic doctrine; it is sufficient if the 
Catholic Church in America have a medium to 
give her side of every lie, her position in mat- 
ters economic, and be enabled to ward off all 
attacks made against her. The teaching of 
Catholic doctrine can readily, and ought to be 
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left to the Bishop’s diocesan weekly and _ to 
Catholic monthly magazines. 


I said we need a metropolitan chain of Catho- 
lic papers that are served by the Associated 
Press and the United Press, to the number of 
twelve. No more, lest it be said that the Pope 
is monopolizing American journalism. 


“We bark well,” wrote this writer quite re- 
cently to the Most Reverend Bishop in charge 
of the Press Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. “We bark well, but we 
don’t bite, because the fellow whom we are 
after is on the other side of the fence.” “Not 
one-thousandth part of one percent of all that 
is so learnedly and so beautifully written by the 
Jesuit Fathers, the Paulist Fathers, the Bene- 
dictine Fathers, etc., etc., not to mention the 
many gifted Catholic writers of the laity both 
men and women, ever reaches the fellow whom 
we are barking at. Tons of Catholic literature 
in these United States are made to bark at 
Catholics, who, as a rule, don’t need it.” It was 
in this vein that the writer wrote to the Bishop 
mentioned above. The writer received this 
Bishop’s Amen, “You have analysed the situa- 
tion most correctly.” 


It is a well known fact, except to him who is 
blind, that the Y. W. C. A. caters to Catholic 
trade. Can you blame Catholic young ladies 
who arrive at a terminal of a strange city about 
the midnight hour, who seek the protection of 
Y. W. C. A. representatives? Can you blame 
Catholic girls who make their home with the 
Y. W. C. A. when they are guided and chape- 
roned to the nearest Catholic church for Sun- 
day mass by representatives of the Y. W. C. A.? 
Yet, the Catholic girl that asks for Catholic 
literature to while away her time between 
trains at a Y. W. C. A. establishment rarely 
finds anything Catholic there. 


Somebody is lying down on his job. Some- 
body is asleep at the switch, in the realm of 
Catholic journalism. You cannot blame the 
Bishops and priests whose hair is turning pre- 
maturely grey in the endeavor to promote 
Catholic journalism so dear to the heart of the 
reigning Supreme Pontiff at Rome. The flaw 
lies with such as do not give those in charge 
of the Catholic Press the necessary backing 
when they are able and have the duty to do so. 
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The average reader of these lines will say: 
“Well, what have you got? I need a metro 
politan daily. You yourself, the Catholic clergy 
and everybody else wants a paper to read at 
the breakfast table. It must be supplied with 
Associated and kindred press news.” The 
writer’s answer is—we have nothing. A pretty 
and most commendable Catholic enterprise, the 
Catholic Daily Tribune of Dubuque, Iowa, is 
handicapped from all sides. It lacks the proper 
backing. However, the sooner we get over the 
idea of starting Catholic dailies, the better for 
the Church in America. We need a chain of 
metropolitan papers already existing to do our 
Catholic work properly. Politically we are one 
people, one nation in these United States, but 
in sentiment we form various sections or blocs 
so evident even in the doings of Congress. Nay, 
in the blocs referred to, sentiment differs, since 
our forty-eight States are sovereign States 
differing quite often in their very colonial 
origin, one from the other. 


In conclusion, allow me, kind reader, to call 
your attention to your Bishop’s weekly diocesan 
paper. A Bishop is not an “official” of a dio- 
cese. The Divine constitution of the Divine 
institution, Christ’s Church, will not permit you 
to call your Bishop an “official.” Your Bishop 
is a successor of the eleven whom Christ placed 
under St. Peter. Your Bishop is a successor of 
the Apostles. He often speaks to you and legis- 
lates through the medium—his weekly diocesan 
paper. Out of respect for the successor of St. 
Peter, the Vicar of Christ in Rome, and out of 
respect for your Bishop, your shepherd, who 
vill be asked by the Lord to give an account of 
your soul, yes, yes, your soul, you ought not to 
sin by neglect, but help your Bishop, if poverty 
does not prevent you. 


May the writer not call attention likewise to 
the many Catholic periodicals in the United 
States, magazines that keep your Faith alive, 
or, if your Faith be not so lively, if ignorance 
of things Catholic has darkened your spirit, 
your intellect, these Catholic magazines and 
publications will help you in the business that 
is most stressing for you—the salvation of your 
soul? Nothing whatsoever ought to engage 
your mind more than to save your soul. Should 
you make an error in this, the tears of an eter- 
nity cannot correct the error. 
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Death Comes 


T was just sun-down as Lon 

Stevens, free-thinking American 

tramp, walked across the shadow 
of the road-side crucifix and entered 
the village of his destiny. Like an 
antiphon to a beautiful psalm, the 
Angelus hour of six, the hallowed- 
ness of the single deserted street, the 
church bell sweetly chiming up the 
mountain side, introduced the 
worldly Lon Stevens to Verda Cocha. 

On the American globe-trotter, ac- 
customed as he was to the other- 
worldliness of little Spanish towns in 
Colombia and Ecuador, the tangible 
Catholicism of Verda Cocha acted 
like a cold douche of mountain 
water; it braced him and refreshed 
him. Instinctively, though the habit 
of prayer had passed with his child- 
hood and his later interest in the 
works of Shaw and Wells, Lon 
bowed his head until the angelus bell 
stopped ringing. Then, Yankee-like, 
he strode up the deserted street 
towards the little Catholic church. 

The stooped figure of the sexton 
was coming out of the church tower. 
Lon spoke to the old man who peered 
at him suspiciously under heavy 
white eye-brows: “Tell me, please,” 
said Lon in his Standard Oil Com- 
pany Spanish, “what town is this, 
and can I find a place to stay for one 
night?” 

“The town is called Verda Cocha, 
sefor,” said the sexton reluctantly; 
“But there is no place to sleep unless 
you stay with the padre.” 

If the information disappointed 
Lon he did not show it. “Take me 
to the padre,” he said carelessly. 
“Perhaps we can put up with each 
other for one night.” 

“This way, sefor,” said.the old 
sexton shuffling around the corner 
of the church. “Father will be hav- 
ing supper, but it will be all right.” 

Lon Stevens irreverently shrugged 
his shoulders and followed the man 
across the well-worn doorstep of an 
ancient stone rectory. The padre 
was having his supper alone in the 
kitchen. Lon was at once impressed 
by the spirituality and worldly alert- 
ness in the padre of Verda Cocha. 
The priest’s smile was disarming 
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and his extended hand welcomed Lon 
to his table. 

“You are just 
Americano,” smiled the gracious old 


in time, Senor 
priest; “I have company so seldom 
at my poor meals that it is like a 
feast day when some one comes for 


supper.” 
“You make me feel very welcome, 
Father,” said Lon shaking the 


priest’s hand; “You are not so for- 
tunate as you think; you are enter- 
taining Lon Stevens, American 
tramp and free-thinker. 

“Aah,” sighed the old padre with 
the trace of a smile turning up the 
corners of his mouth, “You cannot 
remain a free-thinker for long, Senor 
Stevens, if you stay at Verda Cocha. 
Rosa,” called the priest to an old 
woman who leaned over a _ stove, 
“Rosa, bring Sefor Stevens some hot 
chili and wine; you will take wine, 
of course, senor?” 

“Gladly, Father, and thank you. 
What is your name, Father?” asked 
Lon as he stirred the smoking pot of 
chili which old Rosa brought him. 

“Costalingo, Gualterio Costalingo, 
a poor old worn out servant of God 
who is ready for eternity.” 


Lon did not reply for a while. His 


tongue was on fire with the padre’s 
chili, and he cooled it with a large 
draught of wine. 


He was hungrier 
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to Verda Cocha 


than he had believed; the heavy 
bread which Rosa brought him dis- 
appeared chunk by chunk. He ob- 
served that the priest ate lightly 
with little attention to the food. 


Lon took another drink of wine. 
It cooled as well as loosened his 
tongue. “Pardon me for saying so, 
Father,” commenced Lon, smiling at 
the priest, “but your remark about 
God and eternity strikes me as 
funny.” 

Padre Costalingo looked kindly at 
his guest. There was no amusement 
in his voice as he asked quietly: 
“Funny? Why does it strike you as 
funny, Sefior Stevens?” 

“I don’t mean to be rude,” ex- 
plained Lon, “but seriously, Father, 
I don’t believe that God gives a 
tinker’s damn about what happens 
to me either in time or eternity... 
if there is an eternity. I’ve come to 
the conclusion that you make life 
what it is; you get as much out of 
it as you can while it lasts: that’s 
why I’m seeing the world, and try- 
ing not to miss a thing.” 

The Padre did not seem shocked. 
Instead of answering at once he 
seemed inclined to let the man talk: 
Calmly he filled his pipe and lit it, 
watching the smoke cur] lazily up to 
the ceiling. “You do, at least be- 
lieve in God, Senor Stevens?” he 
said at last. 

“Of course, I believe in God.” 
Lon answered; “I am no fool who 
thinks that the world started itself; 
but that has nothing to do with me, 
or my so-called eternal happiness. 
God is not interested in what hap- 
pens to me, and I am awfully alone; 
the only one who can help Lon 
Stevens is Lon Stevens himself. 
What I have is today, and not a 
vague eternity. And I’m holding on 
tooth and nail to today while it 
lasts.” 

Padre Costalingo was a masterful 
listener. He did not mean to inter- 
rupt before the American had 
spoken out his heart. “You are hap- 
py of course Sefor Stevens,” he in- 
quired gently, “getting all you can 
out of this life, not missing a single 
experience, as you say.” 
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“WE 


LIVE 
HERE ON 


THE BOR- 
DERLINE OF 
ETERNITY.” 





Lon lit up a cigarette and exhaled 
as he spoke: “No, Father, I’m not 
happy. That’s the funny part about 
it all. I’ve done about everything to 
get pleasure; I’ve read the latest 
books that show how this life is all 
that we have; I’ve been around lots 
of places, and still I’m not happy. 
I’m restless and I’m afraid... . espe- 
cially I am afraid how it is all going 
to end. I feel that it’s now or never, 
and if death comes along why I’m 
through, just like....” he looked 
around for comparison, and saw old 
Rosa busy with the supper dishes, 
“like that cold coffee that Rosa threw 
out the door.” 


The Padre laughed a little as he 
asked: “Scares you, does it, the idea 
of death and what comes after- 
ward?” 

“T’ll say it does,” exclaimed Lon 
earnestly. “But what frightens me 
most is the thought that maybe I’m 
wrong about it all, and that perhaps 
the Catholic Church and you priests 
are right about God caring for peo- 
ple in this life and the next. There 
was a time, Father, when I used to 
lie awake at night terribly lonely at 
the thought of God not caring for 
me. Lately I’ve got over this feel- 
ing, and now I sleep like a _ horse 
that has just had its oats and is at 
peace with everything.” 

The priest smiled sadly as he 
listened to Lon Stevens unburden his 
heart. “I wonder,” he began as if 
he were speaking to himself, “if you 
really know what peace is. For 
peace you are seeking. I can see 
that. Your heart is very hungry, 
Senor Stevens, hungry for happi- 
ness. You have not found it in all 
your experiences because in every- 
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thing you have sought your own self, 
and you have found yourself un- 
happily. You are not like a horse 
or cow that can be happy with a 
full stomach, sound sleep and the re- 
wards of the flesh. You have a hu- 
man soul, and that soul, Senor, feeds 
upon the peace of God which sur- 
passes all human understanding.” 


Stevens leaned towards the Padre, 
a strange look on his face. “Father 
Costalingo,” he entreated, “this peace 
you say that I am looking for.... 
has it anything to do with God car- 
ing for me?” 

The priest nodded to his visitor: 
“Yes. It has everything to do with 
God caring. Without this conviction 
that God cares for you tenderly and 
personally, Senor Lon, there can be 
no real peace in the human heart, 
for the heart of a man is made for 
God, and will never be happy with- 
out Him. Whenever I am tempted 
to think that God does not care for 
me I look at the crucifix, or if it be 
Christmas time I go to the crib and 
reflect on the love of God as ex- 
pressed in Christ. If you know any- 
thing at all about Christ, Sejfior 
Stevens, and His unique place in the 
history of the world you cannot say 
that God is not interested and does 
not care for you.” 

Lon began to look a little bored. 
He shrugged his shoulders as though 
he would dismiss the whole subject; 
yet this much he admitted: “There 
are times when I wish I could believe 
the whole works as you do.... about 
God caring for me, and about eter- 
nity and death. It would make the 
end easier when it comes. It is no 
fun believing that all my heartaches 
and ambitions will result in a pan- 
ful of ashes.” 

“Lon,” rejoined the Padre, his 
gray eyes alight with sympathy, “I 
really think that you do, as you say, 
believe the whole works, but you 
have not yet admitted it. It will 
take some disaster or violent shock 
to make you see clearly that God 
loves and cares for you. When that 
happens I will have hopes for the 
free-thinker, Mr. Lon Stevens.” 

At the Padre’s suggestion old Rosa 
filled the wine glasses again. Lon 
lit another cigarette, and the Padre 
filled his pipe. 

“There is something about Verda 
Cocha, Father,” acknowledged Lon, 
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“that makes it easier to believe as 
you do. I noticed it as soon as I 
entered the village .... an unworldli- 
ness, and quiet, what I should call a 
religious atmosphere. It is nicely 
located as a sanatorium for nervous 
cases, and for people who have lost 
peace.” 

Padre Costalingo chuckled as he 
blew out a cloud of smoke: “Sefor 
Stevens, we live here on the side of 
one of the steepest mountains in the 
Andes range. It is a dangerous loca- 
tion for a town. A sudden landslide 
of any size would destroy us com- 
pletely. Death is never very far 
away from the people of Verda 
Cocha. But my people here are not 
nervous or excitable. Long fami- 
liarity with the closeness of sudden 
death and eternity has deepened the 
faith of the villagers. We live here 
on the borderline of eternity, and 
what a healthy feeling it is, Senor, 
what a healthy feeling! For eter- 
nity and God’s nearness is more real 
than life to us, and my people and 
myself are always ready.” 

As he spoke, a stone, dislodged 
somewhere up on the mountain, came 
tumbling down, and a shower of peb- 
bles and dirt rattled upon the roof 
like the warning prelude to a storm. 

Lon stumped out his cigarette ner- 
vously, and half rose from his chair: 
“I am afraid, Padre,” he gasped, 
“that my conscience is too heavy for 
me to spend the night in Verda 
Cocha.” 

The priest’s face which had paled 
for an instant, relaxed into a grin: 
“Nonsense, Senor Stevens,” he pro- 
tested quietly, tamping the cold 
ashes of his pipe; “It is nothing to 
be alarmed at. I have been living 
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here in Verda Cocha for thirty 
years, Sefor. You are excited be- 
cause you are tired. You had better 
go up to your room and rest. Old 
Rosa has the guest apartment ready 
for you. Good night, Senor Stevens, 
and adios.” 

At the end of the long hall up- 
stairs Lon found the guest room. He 
slipped off his shoes and lay back on 
the soft bed. The slow footsteps of 
Padre Costalingo came up the stairs 
and down the corridor. A heavy 
door closed. A cloistra] silence filled 
the house like the presence of God. 
Through Lon Stevens’s mind raced a 
thousand thoughts, driving away the 
sleep that he needed. Dominant 
among the ideas that flowed through 
his drowsy mind like a mill race was 
the question: JI wonder if God cares 
for me? 

Padre Costalingo’s wine was 
heavy, and soon drowsiness turned 
into deep sleep. His regular breath- 
ing filled the room. There was no 
other sound in the house. 


CARCELY two hours later the 

chime in the church of Verda 
Cocha struck the hour of two. At 
once Lon Stevens sat up in bed wide 
awake and alert like a sentinel who 
has heard the approach of an enemy. 
What had aroused him he did not 
know, but never had he felt the pres- 
ence of panic as now. It was un- 
canny. The house was still; his 
room had been dark, but now the 
moon formed a long square pattern 
of light upon the floor. 

For the first time Lon saw that 
the door to the hall had blown open. 
Perhaps it was the cool draft from 
the corridor that had disturbed him. 
He slid out of bed and crossed the 
room to shut the door. 

Then he saw it. In the old hall- 
way silhouetted against the window 
loomed a gigantic black shadow with 
one arm pointing away from the vil- 
lage. Wordlessly the menacing 
figure seemed to be warning him to 
leave Verda Cocha at once. This 
was his first startled impression, and 
it did not leave him. 


Lon froze to the spot. Panic 
Struggled with incredulity. This 
couldn’t be happening to him... to 
the free-thinker, Lon Stevens; he 


couldn’t be having a vision.... a 
vision? He tried to laugh, and & 
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dared to take a step into the hall. 
Then he breathed his relief in a 
single gasping sentence: “Hell, it’s 
only a statue! What’s the matter 
with you, Stevens, you fool. You 
stick around here much longer and 
you'll be a visionary. You’d better 
get out of here.” 


“I might as well get going,” he 
muttered sleepily. “This place gives 
me the creeps. Maybe it’s my con- 
science, but whatever it is I think it 
would be healthier for me to move 
on.” 


It was easy to reach the street 
without discovery. On the porch he 
sat down, put on his shoes and ad- 
justed his pack. As he walked brisk- 
ly up the village street his foot-steps 
echoed like the hoof-beats of a horse. 
He glanced curiously at the roadside 
crucifix ghostly in the moonlight, 
and thought of what the Padre had 
said about Christ proving that God 
cares very much. Then he passed 
down the mountain path towards the 
sea port town of Guayaquil. 


An hour later Lon Stevens came 
to a curve in the narrow mountain 
road which would take him out of 
sight of Verda Cocha forever. He 
turned and looked back along the 
moonlit misty mountain-side at the 
cluster of houses and the mission 
church with its cross and tower. 
How like eternity it was.... this 
little town of Verda Cocha. Across 
the space of three miles, clear and 
elfin-like came the chime of the 
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tower-bell striking the hour of three. 
Lon turned slowly and walked away 
with an unusual feeling of heaviness 
as though he had just said good-bye 
to a dear friend. 

He had taken about twenty steps 
down the road when he felt his legs 
begin to wobble. He stumbled like 
a clown on the treadmill. It was the 
earth underneath him. Crazily it 
heaved and rolled while he straddled 
the road with outspread arms. Dirt 
and rocks rained about him. 


Back of him along the way he had 
come Lon heard a roar like a rocky 
Niagara pouring down the moun- 
tain-side. The roaring chaos of rock 
and earth lasted for perhaps three 
minutes; for five minutes longer 
bolders slid and pitched down into 
the valley. Then came a vast silence. 

Lon was lying on his back looking 
up into the cloudless moonlight. He 
felt himself carefully, discovered no 
injuries, and stood up. Something 
terrible had happened back there 
near the village.... an earthquake 
and an avalanche. 


T TOOK Lon an eternity to reach 

the curve in the mountain road 
from which he could see Verda 
Cocha. Only there was no Verda 
Cocha. Where the quaint little town 
had been was a deep rocky wound in 
the side of the mountain .... a rocky 
gash over a mile long. Far down 
below, buried underneath tons of 
rock and dirt lay the ruins and the 
villagers. Old Padre Costalingo and 
his people had crossed the borderline 


| of eternity and were in peace. 


It was in the deep silence that fol- 
lowed the avalanche that Lon 
Stevens saw his soul stripped of its 
silly unbelief; he saw also the hand 
of God like the tender outstretched 
hand of the Savior in Padre Costa- 
lingo’s upper hall. Like the dawn- 


| ing of the sun came the conviction 


that God was good, and that God 
loved him in a special way, loved 
him enough to prolong his prepara- 
tion for eternity and peace. 


A flood of feeling welled up in Lon 
Stevens’s soul, but sweetest of all 
was the peace that came with the be- 
lief that God does care .... care very 
much. He was on his knees as he 
prayed for the first real time in his 
life: “O my God, thank you. I 
really mean it.” 
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An “H” and “W.” 
Oo” * 


WHO? 


°T is strange, 
What ny 
Is wrought by transposed letters 


two— 


* 


The unbeliever sneers: 
“HOW can I know these words 


are true: 


‘This is my Flesh indeed,’ ” 
And holds his faith aloof. 
7 


The firm believer hears ; 
WHO spoke these words, so sim- 


ple, few, 


And says: “Enough! I need 
No further proof.” 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 


E DO not approach the great 

people of the world without 
words and signs of appreciation of 
their person; sometimes we even 
have recourse to flattery to court 
their favor. So neither do we ap- 
proach God in the Mystery of the 
Mass without words of praise and 
thanksgiving. We do this in the 
PREFACE. 

We are now approaching the sum- 
mit of the Sacrifice. The upward 
motion of the prayer theme will 
cease only when it has elevated us to 
the very Trinity itself, right before 
the Pater Noster. But our ascent 
is not a solitary one, we shall be in 
the company of and in union with the 
Second Person of the Trinity, into 
whose possession we come at the 
Consecration. 

After having addressed a prayer 
of invocation to the Divine Majesty 
(Te igitur), we make a remem- 
brance of the living (Memento) who 
have a special claim to be remem- 
bered, and also of all who are attend- 
ing, whose faith and devotion are 
manifest; for themselves and 
theirs, for the salvation of their 
souis, for their safety is this Mystery 
offered. 

By following the prayers of the 
Church, we, early in the Canon, 
(Communicantes) meet the glorious 
procession of Apostles, Popes, and 
martyrs who are so many witnesses 
of our own Sacrifice, and it is in the 
Communion of the Saints and Mary 
that we ourselves shall be “lifted up 
with Christ.” 

We address two more prayers of 
invocation and offering (Hance igitur 
and Quam oblationem) to God ask- 
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Gualbert Brunsman, O. S. B. 


The Greatest Miracle 
of all Time 
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The Symbolism of the Chart 


The Cross is, after all, the essence of the Mass, furnishing as it 
does, the theme and exemplar of the whole. The stream of running 
water at the base of the Cross is a picture of the stream of graces 
which flow from the altar to us. : 

The upward motion of the Mass is indicated by the arrow line which 
contains the words “Per Ipsum, et cum Ipso, et in Ipso.” 

The altar is the Sacred place on which our offering is made holy and 
acceptable to God. On the altar rest the Bread and Wine which will 
be taken up to the Blessed Trinity. By passing through the double 
consecration, they will lose their substance and become the Body and 
Blood of the Lamb of God who is again slain mystically. 

The three great mysteries which are most intimately connected with 
the Mass are the Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. In 
fact, it is these mysteries we are reliving during this Mass, and were 
we not to expect to receive these graces into our souls as a result of 
Holy Mass, we would be missing a part of the fruits of the Mass. 
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ing Him to receive this token of our 
service as a safeguard against the 
dangers to our salvation. Then we 
look upon the substances which we 
have prepared for the Sacrifice and 
ask Him to make it acceptable to be- 
come the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Now we are about to immolate the 
gifts we have presented, including 
ourselves. Mere bread and wine 
are about to be changed into the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 
Mere nothingness is to be elevated 
into the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 


In order to accomplish this august 
Sacrifice, recourse is had to the exact 
word of the Scripture text which our 
Saviour spoke when He immolated 
for the first time. (Qui Pridie) 
The priest suiting the actions to the 
words reverently bows over the par- 
ticle of bread, and over the chalice 
of wine, and when he has finished, 
the substance of bread and wine has 
been changed into the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ. 

Immediately after the consecra- 
tion, we, His holy people, being mind- 
ful of (Unde et Memores), and hav- 
ing once more renewed the Blessed 
Passion, the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion of Christ, offer, from among 
His wonderful gifts the pure Host, 
the holy Host, the immaculate Host, 
the holy Bread of eternal life and 


the Chalice of eternal salvation to 
the Divine Majesty. 

The following prayers (Supra 
quae and Supplices te) are prayers 
of offering and invocation in which 
a comparison is made between our 
oblation and that of Abel, Abraham, 
and Melchisedech. If God accepted 
their sacrifices, which were but 
figures, how much more readily will 
He accept this Sacrifice of His Son. 
We ask God to accept this Oblation 
from the hands of the angels, so 
that, having partaken of the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ, we may 
be filled with every heavenly bless- 
ing and grace. 

We remember the dead (Memen- 
to,) and earnestly ask to be made 
worthy of and admitted into the 
society of Saints as a result of 
having participated in this Sacrifice 
(Nobis quoque peccatoribus). 

In the following formula we come 
to the completion, to the summit of 
the upward motion of the Mass: 
“Through Whom, O Lord, Thou dost 
always create, sanctify, quicken, 
bless and give us all these good 
things. THROUGH HIM, WITH 
HIM, and IN HIM (Jesus Christ), 
to Thee, God the Father Almighty, 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost, is 
all honor and glory.” 

With these words the height is 
reached, all honor and glory has 
been given to the Blessed Trinity. 


SNAPSHOTS 


Some striking words occur in one bit of verse written by Carl Sandburg. De- 
scribing the way the grass covered the battie-scarred no-man’s land after the war, 
he says nature can cure her own wounds. 


given a chance. 


God’s grace to the beautifying grass. 


so self-will, and other vices must be removed from our littered souls. 


I tired of offending Him before He tired of pardoning me. 


(St. Therese) 


The grass will cover everything if 
In our soul, scarred by self will and cowardice, we can compare 
Just as broken cannon wheels, wire, and 
such debris had to be removed to let the grass beautify the plains of Flanders, 


Once more Christ has been lifted 
up on this unbloody Altar-Cross, 
and we are drawn with Him. Yet, 
not only we, but all men living and 
dead, all nature is drawn to Him, 
and through Him and with Him and 
in Him to the throne of the Trinity, 
there to pay It the honor and glory 
that is Its due. In this uplifting 
rests the significance of the elevation 
of the Sacred Species while the 
priest is saying the final words of 
the Canon. 

Our immolation is complete, we 
have offered our Sacrifice. God has 
graciously accepted it because He 
saw that it was the renewal of the 
Sacrifice of His Son. Once more 
God has been duly honored, once 
more a stream of graces flows forth 
from the Cross on to the sin-parched 
world to renew the face of the earth. 

Why is the Mass not appreciated 
as a power for good in peoples’ lives? 
Because they have not learned to ap- 
ply it to the solution of their moral 
problems. They have thought of it 
perhaps as a blind act of Sunday 
morning worship, only for a half 
hour, and for themselves and their 
God. Once the social character of 
the Mass is realized it is bound to 
make Catholic social life pulse with 
new vigor. Once the dignity of man, 
because of his connection with Christ 
is realized, we can expect to see a 
new high standard of morals rise. 





Recently a town in Illinois was quarantined because some mad dogs were caus- 


ing a wave of rabies. 
material, radio skits, and movies. 


Let him who cannot soar aloft like an eagle flutter along the ground like a 
Angels alone are recollected at all times. 
Suppose God would take one of my average days and judge me by that. 


(St. John Climacus) 


How can I save my soul? St. Thomas answers: “By willing to do so.” 


Humanity is never so beautiful as when praying for forgiveness or else forgiving another. 


“Sisters, I am not afraid to die. 
them to God.” (St. Rita) 


1938 


I know now what it is to die. 
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We need some kind of quarantine to control the spiritual rabies caused by dirty reading 


sparrow. (St. Ambrose) 


Then how would I fare? 


(Richter) 


It is to close the eyes to the world and open 
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The Hurricane of 1938 


Those who have seen the late 
movie called “The Hurricane” have 
now some idea of the terrible con- 
fusion which can result from such a 
disaster. I saw the picture just at 
the time I was in my usual stew as 
to what I was to use to fill up this 
column. Paramount in the news at 
this time and in this country is the 
business situation. And I could not 
help seeing a parallel between that 
picture of fiction and this one of 
fact. For in that picture, during the 
height of the storm, the victims were 
beset by two elements of destruction 
—the water and the wind. So it is 
with business today and with the 
people in general: some are striv- 
ing valiantly to keep their heads 
above water, to avoid being sunk into 
economic disaster; the rest of us 
have to beware being bowled over 
by the vast wind of words with 
which we are being buffeted. 

The confusion produced during 
this hurricane is somewhat. terrify- 
ing at least. There is a general 
note of fear in the conversation one 
hears in different places. The 
present seems insecure; the future 
is full of darksome and unpredictable 
probabilities. No doubt there have 
been similar situations in the history 
of our country. There have been 
times of great economic distress dur- 
ing which fortunes have been lost 
and fortunes made. People once 
affluent have come to poverty and 
many workers have lost their jobs. 
Yet, for all that, even though 
security and a measure of prosperity 
may come to us, even during this 
year of 1938, nevertheless, one must 
fee] great sympathy for those in dis- 
tress and doubt, and should keep in 
mind that the present position of 
many of our citizens is bound to 
have far-reaching social and moral 
results. 

Thus we know that, because of the 
insecurity of this time and the lack 
of present funds—though by no 
means furnishing a valid excuse for 
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crime—many unfortunate people are 
so forgetful of their greater good as 
to practice the horrible crime of 
birth control. Others who should 
have married long since are defer- 
ring marriage till better days come 
to them. We in the seminary know 
that there are many priestly voca- 
tions impossible of fulfilment because 
of lack of money. And so the list of 


serious problems’ continues its 
lengthy way. 
The solution? While we watch 


small business men and distressed 
householders striving with the last 
bit of their strength to cling to some 
floating bit that will keep them from 
complete submersion, the rest of us 
are being bombarded with the hurri- 
cane of words. And what a windy 
confusion did we have at the begin 
ning of this year! By a striking 
coincidence I happened just at this 
time to come upon a writing of the 
great St. Basil, who lived some fif- 
teen hundred years ago. In this 
writing he is giving advice to young 
people about reading profane 
authors. Some he recommends, oth- 
ers he does not recommend. Among 
these latter he lists politicians. 
“Avoid reading the politicians,” he 
says, “because of their lying.” 


Of course, we do not mean to 
imply that all politicians are liars. 
But, when we hear so many spokes- 
men making the speeches that they 
made this January; when we read 
the comments on these speeches writ- 
ten by reputable editors, we wonder 
greatly. Our confusion is certainly 
by no means lessened. For the tone 
of most comments was nothing less 
than that of contemptuous criticism. 
Thus hear Mr. Raymond Moley in 
“Newsweek”: 

“He (Jackson, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States) leaves 
himself in the absurd position of 
charging that there is a strike of 
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capital because management has 
given capital a larger return on its 
investments than is justified—a 
sophistry which is the product of a 
reckless determination to exonerate 
both government and labor from any 
responsibility for the present de- 
bacle. 

“It may suit the purposes of Pro- 
secutor Jackson to present such a 
concoction and call it an indictment. 
But indictments are supposed to be 
clear, orderly, and unambiguous 
statements of fact. And any court 
worthy of the name would toss into 
the wastepaper basket an indictment 
which charged that Mr. Big or may- 
be Mr. Monopoly or maybe somebody 
else was endangering the public 
health by engaging in a _ hunger 
strike because he was being given 
too much to eat by his dietician.” 


In general, all seem to agree that 
the speeches of Mr. Ickes and Mr. 
Jackson were quite absurd things— 
“playing politics with human 
misery,” as David Lawrence says, 
and that they retarded rather than 
helped business and government in 
getting together, a thing which must 
soon be done if this depression is not 
to go deeper. Perhaps President 
Roosevelt came quickly to a realiza- 
tion of this, for in his message to the 
newly convened Congress his tone 
was conciliatory and did not voice 
the radical abuse of his associates in 
government. 

Meanwhile, as Christian citizens, 
we should do two things at least: 
We should let our representatives in 
Congress know that we are watching 
them intelligently; and, secondly, 
what, I fear, we often forget to do, 
we should pray God to enlighten and 
help our rulers. The situation is in- 
deed close to being hopelessly con- 
fused. Passion and greed have con- 
spired to obliterate reason. Till these 
have been set aside for reason to 
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hold sway, there can be no hope of 
solution. And it will take prayer to 
achieve this result. 


Decency Prevails 


Though we know that there are 
many scandalous goings-on even in 
public among us, still we daily ob- 
tain proof that the majority of our 
people in this country is decent. The 
success of the Legion of Decency in 
cdeaning up the movies has given 
ample proof of this fact. Recently 
another nation-wide occurrence has 
further encouraged the decent-mind- 
ed. This was the revolting radio 
program recently put on by a noted 
screen actress. Immediately the de- 
luge of protests brought results. She 
has been banned from the radio. 
0. 0. McIntyre no doubt has summed 
up in his interesting column what 
most of us think of such things: 

“It does not strike me there is a 
place for Mae West’s dubious inflec- 
tions on the radio. Nor on the 
screen, for all that. In my book, she 
is definitely for the Minsky trade. 
That much discussed appearance on 
a Sunday night radio hour had a 
tinge of sacrilege. Miss West’s 
brand of innuendoes does not strike 
me as even clever double entendre, 
but if it were only the usual jovial 
commonness, it has no right on pro- 
grams heard by children. Such gut- 
tery material is exactly what jock- 
eyed the legitimate theater behind 
the eight ball. Entertainment pur- 
veyors seem unable to learn the les- 
son of charm and profits in “Light- 
nin’” which ran three years without 
a single suggestive line or situation. 
And watch “Snow White” with the 
same purity top the movie records!” 

All this is surely sufficient proof 
that public opinion on such matters, 
if expressed with force and in con- 
cert, will bring about the desired re- 
sults. Why not have a nationwide 
movement to stem the vast output of 
filthy or suggestive magazines and 
papers? Already this has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished in one large 
city in Indiana. Catholic organiza- 
tions, cooperating with other groups 
in the city, quickly effected a most 
desired and complete clean-up. It is 
time for the Legion of Decency or 
some such organization to get busy 
on this matter. Only look through 
the reading matter offered for sale 
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on any magazine rack—how often, 
alas, by a Catholic merchant!—and 
see the great need that exists for 
such a movement. 


We Gamble 


The author of a recent magazine 
article estimated that the American 
public gambles each year to the stag- 
gering sum of ten billion dollars. 
This figure is interesting particular- 
ly at this time when agitation is 
being made for the government to 
legalize gambling at least to the ex- 
tent of conducting national and state 
lotteries, as is done in other coun- 
tries. 

In commenting on the moral and 
legal aspects of this subject, suf- 
ficient matter suggests itself to oc- 
cupy all the pages of a book. As in 
the case of the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages, so also in this does the 
American public show a strange, un- 
Catholic inconsistency. In _ other 
words, everybody does it, while at 
the same time everybody wants to go 
on record as being opposed to it. 
The Church of Christ has always 
taught that if a thing is not morally 
wrong it should be allowed. Now in 
itself drinking is not morally wrong; 
therefore it should be allowed. So 
also in the case of gambling. It is 
a most dangerous thing to say, in- 
deed, but we must in truth say that 
gambling in itself is not morally 
wrong. It does often produce evil; 
under certain circumstances it cer- 
tainly is wrong. But in itself it is 
not wrong. Then why ban it legally? 
Such a state of mind is part of the 
hypocrisy that has always character- 
ized American legislative procedure. 
And this is because we have not 
the correct—Catholic—viewpoint. 


A Family Good to Look at 


The appointment of Joseph P. 
Kennedy to our most important dip- 
lomatic position, Ambassador to the 
court of England, has given news- 
papers and picture magazines a cov- 
eted opportunity to display the en- 
gaging picture of Mr. Kennedy’s 
attractive wife and nine children. 
There is something refreshing in 
seeing the picture of this ideal 
Catholic family thus portrayed. It 
should make many of our mis- 
guided crusaders think, though we 
fear it will not. It should bring to 
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their minds a few truths which na- 
ture and the God of nature wishes so 
often to emphasize: namely, that 
bearing many children serves to keep 
mothers youthful, healthy, and at- 
tractive; that a numerous family 
produces the finest children; and 
that these children are best able in 
after-life to meet the world with its 
difficulties of adjustment, since, hav- 
ing been forced to adjust himself 
socially among his large number of 
brothers and sisters, each child has 
already in early years acquired 
training in this matter which others 
never had. 


St. Meinrad Plays Host 


Now that we have some room in 
THE GralL for news about doings at 
St. Meinrad, we want to give to our 
readers information about two very 
distinguished visitors we had the 
happiness to entertain on Decem- 
ber 1. These men are not high in 
Church or State; yet, for all that, 
they are probably better known to 
the average citizen, and their for- 
tunes are followed with keener in- 
terest, than that of any dignitaries 
in either of the two above-men- 
tioned realms. They were none 
other than Colonel Jacob Ruppert, 
owner of the New York Yankees, 
and Joe McCarty, their shrewd and 
genial manager. 


Both good Catholics, these men 
seemed to enjoy their visit here very 
much. Mr. Ruppert expressed his 
astonishment that Southern Indiana 
should have such a place. He even 
went so far as to declare that there 
is nothing like it in New York. 


Our students had been forewarned 
of the coming of these two cele- 
brities, and had gathered in the audi- 
torium at an appointed time. Mr. 
Ruppert and Mr. McCarty were in- 
troduced from the stage amid much 
applause; then each gave a very 
interesting talk—the kind that ap- 
peals to boys interested in baseball. 


As the party was leaving, Father 
Gerald Benkert approached Mr. 
McCarty and asked him if he re- 
membered the boy who used to work 
for him when he was manager of 
the Louisville Colonels. Father 
Gerald, then young Francis Benkert, 
worked at the Louisville baseball 
park as scoreboard boy in those days. 
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WCW vcr strange—and yet what wonderful—crea- 


tures we are! conquering, when needs be, 

even to our own surprise, the almost uncon- 
querable; and, alas, sometimes shamefully conquered, 
when success seemed quite certain. Truly we are an 
odd compound of explosive material to which circum- 
stances may anywhere, and at any time, apply a spark, 
and lo!—the varying results! We rise to the heights, 
or we fall to the depths! We are, as a doctor once put 
it when introducing a new-born babe, “a bundle of pos- 
sibilities.” 

No one, save God, really and truly knows us. We do 
not even know ourselves, at least our true strength or 
weakness. Ofttimes it requires some terrible cata- 
strophe—some explosion if you will—to shake us out of 
our ordinary selves, and to either exalt or humble us. 

All this I bear in mind as I recall, quite reluctantly 
indeed, at the sincere request of friends, an experience 
of mine trying to mind as well as to body, in connection 
with the federal execution of George W. Barrett, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., on March 24, 1936. 

It was my supreme privilege to contact George W. 
Barrett while he was a patient, after the murder, at the 
City Hospital; to instruct him in the doctrines of our 
Holy Faith; to administer to him all the possible 
sacraments; and to accompany him to the scaffold— 
and to his doom. 


The whole story of the execution, gruesome, dreadful, 
frightful, all the synonyms in the dictionary can not 
adequately visualize it—I tried so hard to deposit in the 
same lonely grave with the body of the executed man, 
and to let it there rest forever and a day. The ghost, 
however, is a lively and haunting one, and strangely 
wanders forth betimes from its resting place. 


One circumstance only will I here discuss. I am 
quite sure it will not only prove interesting, but a big 
surprise to the average reader. It is “the sustaining 
power and significance of the priestly cassock.” 

But, by way of introduction, and as a preface to my 
narrative let us hearken back to my early boyhood days 
when I dreamed, as only a boy can, by day as well as 
by night, and planned, and prayed to God for strength 
and courage. 

As a little school-boy, many a time and oft I thrilled 
to the narrative of the glories of Father Tom Burke, 
the Irish Dominican, who in 1872 toured this country 
on a triumphant lecture tour, after he had refuted the 
English historian Froude, and sent him back to Eng- 
land in disgrace. 

Of course there was a good reason for all of this. 
My maternal grandfather was a cousin of Father Tom, 
as he was affectionately known by the members of his 
Order, and by the Irish public as well. 

Well and often did grandfather rehearse his feats of 
physical strength, his sermons, his jokes, his pranks,— 
all became, as it were, stock in trade with all of us, and 
made us feel the prouder of the Faith that Father Tom 
defended so well. 


But there was always a solemn and a dramatic touch 
to his narratives as grandfather would add: “And he 
always appeared in his snowy-white, immaculate habit 
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The Cassock 
of a Priest’ 


of the Dominican Order, the livery and the power of the 
Ambassador of God. Without it, as Father Tom time 
and again declared, he was nothing and could do 
nothing.” 

Historically grandfather was positively correct in 
this statement. It is a fact Father Tom was reprimand- 
ed by the American Dominicans, who objected to his 
wearing the habit, at least in his public addresses. But 
Father Tom, nevertheless, always wore the habit, and 
answered all objectors by replying: “How can I speak 
except as a friar and a religious? And I do not feel 
that I am, unless I wear the habit.” 


This solemn—and almost prayerful—statement of 
grandfather’s about the cassock and Father Tom, al- 
ways puzzled and surprised me. At that tender age I 
could not grasp its meaning. That the priest’s cassock 
meant so much, and worked such wonders was beyond 
me. I could not believe it. It was only with the 
passage of the years, and with the inestimable privi- 
lege of donning the sacred habit myself in Holy Orders, 
that I fully appreciated the words of Father Tom 
Burke, on the significance and power of the priestly 
cassock. 

Another story, akin to this, that to me as a boy wore 
the halo of surpassing holiness, and thrilled me through 
and through, was that of Casanova y Estrada, Arch- 
bishop of Guatemala. 


Some years ago, about 1870, the cruel, despotic Justo 
Rufino Barrios ruled Nicaragua with an iron, merciless 
hand. Like others of his ilk, he dealt his first and hard- 
est blow at the Catholic Church, ordering at the point 
of the sword all priests into exile, and all church 
property confiscated. At this time Estrada, a well edu- 
cated and devout Catholic, as well as an eminent jurist, 
and a judge of the highest court, was ordered by Bar- 
rios to carry out his orders—to confiscate all Church 
property, and to deal out the death penalty to all 
priests who disobeyed his orders. 

Estrada, as a devout Catholic, and a just judge, re- 
fused to do this. For his refusal he was arrested, sent 
to a loathsome dungeon and stripped of all clothing. 
There in his dark dungeon, alone and stripped even of 
clothing he meditated long and well. By the dim light, 
that flickered through the only window in the place he 
discovered the discarded cassock of a renegade priest, 
who having been made an officer in the revolutionary 
army, had cast it off, with his priesthood, for the 
uniform of a captain. The cassock was old: it was 
faded: it was torn: it was dirty: but it was a cas- 
sock of a priest, the livery of God’s ambassador, and 
bespoke a power and significance beyond the power of 
words to tell. Reverently picking it up as something 
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most sacred, and kissing it devoutly, Estrada bowed and 
donned it with a prayer. 

For weeks and months it served as his only clothing. 
Although jeered, taunted, and ridiculed, and made sport 
of in it, he felt far happier than when he sat on the 
seat of judgment, as Judge in ermine and gold. In it 
he meditated and prayed: in it he performed his 
austerities and atoned for his own sins, and the sins of 
its former, unworthy possessor: and in it from out the 
darkness, and silence, and persecution of that dungeon, 
came the loving whispers of the loving and loved 
Master: “Thou shalt, indeed, now wear that sacred 
robe forever, as Mine own anointed priest! Come fol- 
low Me!” 

Some months afterwards, in a counter-revolution, 
Estrada escaped prison, fled to Europe, where he took 
up his studies for the priesthood, was ordained, and 
afterwards consecrated Archbishop of Guatemala. Al- 
though his short reign was a stormy one he nevertheless 
proved himself of the material out of which saints and 
martyrs are made. “That old, discarded, torn cassock 
was the secret of it all,” he loved to tell his priests. 
“In it,” he was wont to say, “Christ graciously came to 
me with my vocation to the priesthood, and I performed 
His wonders.” 

He died on May 14, 1913, and was buried as a saint 
and a martyr amid great rejoicing, by his grateful 
followers. 

But the incident that most forcibly brought all of 
this home to me—the significance and power of the 
priestly cassock,—was my own experience at the 
féderal execution of George W. Barrett. 

It had fallen to my lot to keep prepared the unfor- 
tunate man spiritually and bodily for the “last mile,” 
and to walk with him, on the death-march, as far as I 
could into eternity. It was one of those painful duties 
that tries men’s souls, and bodies too. 

He looked up to me as his one and only friend and 
salvation—depended on me for almost everything. His 
“fair weather friends,” all deserted him in his trouble, 
as they invariably do. He clung, with hands and heart 
to me. Even with all hope gone—he still hoped, and 
hoped in me. 

This trying, this desperate situation, for a month and 
more in advance, together with a physical ailment, 
worried, unnerved, and sickened me. No one can 
visualize correctly the setting of a legal execution but 
the one who has faced and gone through the horror— 
for HORROR it is! But, please God, enough of that! 

In my distress, worried, unnerved, and at times a-bed, 
I called in my physician for at least physical relief. 
This good man, on answering my summons, sizing up 
the trying situation, and drawing on his wonderful 
fund of information, took my hand in his, and looking 
me squarely in the eye, sagely said to me: “My good 
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Father, depend upon it, I will help you in every pos- 
sible way. Every treatment, every prescription pos- 
sible to the physician, will be available in your case— 
in your trying ordeal of the execution! But all these 
my efforts, I am very much afraid, will avail very little. 
It is, strange to say, your priestly robes—your cassock, 
etc., that will work the wonders! You will find it only 
too true! With your cassock you will be transformed 
into a man of God, a veritable giant, with super-human 
courage and strength, doing the wonders of God! Have 
courage! Mark me, all will be well!” 

To conclude this morbid narrative let me say the good 
physician was entirely correct in his diagnosis, and 
remedies. I scrupulously—even religiously—followed 
his prescriptions and treatments, and, on the night of 
the execution, before entering the death-cell for the last 
time, for the “last mile,” donned the precious cassock 
at home. 

And all, thank God, was well! One prophecy of the 
good physician rang true. A supernatural, guiding 
Light shone through the darkness; a courage, a 
strength, and a hope permeated the atmosphere of 
death; and the very terrifying scaffold took on the 
semblance of a sacrifice for Justice and God. 

The final conference and ceremonies in the death-cell, 
the soulful, tearful farewells, the death-march of seven 
minutes to the scaffold, and the final terrifying episode 
in that never-to-be-forgotten drama, were strangely 
robbed of their tears, their lamentations, and their in- 
human horrors, first, by the abiding grace of God, and 
then, by the significance and power of my priestly cas- 
sock. 

And then when all was done and over, when the 
shadows, and the sounds, and the sights of death no 
longer immediately haunted me, alone at home with my 
thrice-blessed cassock and thoughts, awaiting the hour 
to consign the remains of the executed murderer to a 
grave of peace, more as a diversion, a surcease from 
mental anguish, than for any other reason, I sat down 
and reviewed my experience in the following lines— 


DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI 


Aye, up! High up on gallows-tree I trod! 

To bridge the sinner with avenging God; 

To measure, safeguard flight of soul a-wing; 
To requiem what’s left—the dangling thing 
That once was man; to word his dying breath: 
“Good bye! ‘The wages, sure, of sin is death!’” 


Aye, up! High up on gallows-tree I knelt! 

And Death’s despotic, regal terrors felt, 

As Justice full avenged herself, and bowed, 
With balanced scales, her exit, queenly proud 
That Sin ne’er pays, except in tears and crape— 
Though man we bribe, we can not God escape! 


Aye, up! High up on gallows-tree I prayed— 
That Hand of God in punishment be stayed: 
That, as on Cross Our Saviour once did pray— 
Aye, died for all! and lisped: “This very day 
Thou shalt be with Me!” he may rest in peace! 
May Sin against Our God and Caesar cease! 
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Flames Outreach the Fire 


Monica Graham 


F I WERE an artist, I should like to create a 

multi-headed monster with numberless ten- 
tacles coiling about its shapeless body, a picture 
that people might shudder at but not easily for- 
get, and I would call that canvas ‘Rumors.’ 

In all truth, rumors are monstrous things 
and dangerous, too. Once a rumor is started, it 
becomes far worse than the proverbial snow- 
ball: you can never trace its beginnings or 
check its growth. It may die eventually when 
people are no longer interested in it, but it 
usually dies having accomplished an incalcul- 
able amount of harm. 

How very little of our conversation is ‘ay’ or 
‘nay’ in these days of highly colored fancy. It 
is true that not everybody indulges in direct 
lies, yet how few could say that they have 
always resisted that temptation of adding some- 
thing spicy to an otherwise dry and colorless 
story, to embroider on this fact and on that, to 
give a rich mixture of generous invention to 
another? The gift of clever fiction is not con- 
fined to novelists. 

The other day there broke out a fire not far 
from where I live. I heard that an old malt- 
house had caught fire early in the afternoon, and 
the tiny and antiquated fire-engine from the 
nearest town, five miles away, was called out. 
Later the same day I went to that town where 
people told me that they knew that the fire had 
spread from the malt-house to the neighboring 
cottages and that eight of those were already 
ablaze. In a shop the number easily leapt to a 
round dozen, and by the time I motored home 
the number had soared to an unashamed twen- 
ty, though the hamlet in question does not hold 
so many. On the way home I ran into a garage- 
mechanic who confirmed the story of the eight 
blazing cottages. All the old folks and children 
were being taken to safety, he said, and plans 
being made for temporary shelter in the local 
club-room. He added he had been there him- 
self. 

In an hour sober facts reached me. The malt- 
house was indeed blazing away, having caught 
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fire from a heated hay-rick close by. None of 
the cottages was on fire and the whole thing 
had been checked at the very beginning. 

There you have it—your rumor—but in this 
case its growth led to disaster. The story about 
the cottage was broadcast all over the neighbor- 
hood, and someone had seen fit to add that the 
old manor house was also on fire. The young 
son of the owners heard about it and racing 
home his auto collided with a lorry round a 
dangerous corner. The young man was badly 
injured. Later it came out that he had been 
actually told by a busy scare-monger that he 
would not see his mother alive unless he hur- 
ried home as fast as he could. 

In these disturbing and uncertain days it is 
all the more necessary to keep to as much 
accuracy as is possible. I remember a year or 
two ago the price of bread leaped up in an Eng- 
lish village. Back came our maid and an- 
nounced very importantly that the rise was due 
to the war. “What war?’ “Ah that: one, 
against what’s their name, you know, M’n, 
them niggers.” “Who ever told you?” “Why, 
the baker himself. An’ he says that before we 
know where we are, everything’ll jump up, 
flour, butter, tea, everything. He says there'd 
be rations again as soon as ’em ships are com- 
ing to block things up...” “What ships?” “I 
dunno, m’m, just ’em ships, he said,” and I 
sallied forth to interview the baker. He pre- 
tended to know nothing about “’em ships” but 
he maintained that the price of bread had to be 
raised because of the Abyssinian affair. I left 
him, suggesting he might curb his tongue in the 
future. He scowled. 

Meanwhile our busy maid had spread “em 
ships” all over the hamlet, and an Austrian 
girl, governessing nearby, came in for an un- 
pleasant amount of black looks and loud refer- 
ences to “em spying folks.” Fortunately, the 
village does not stand by the sea; otherwise 
those folks would have wasted more than one 
afternoon in trying to spy ‘em ships” coming to 
invade England! 
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To understand the answer to this 
first question one must understand 
the question. “Churching” is a term 
used by lay folk for the blessing of 
women after childbirth. The ques- 
tion confuses the blessing with the 
Jewish law of Purification. 

Why did the Blessed Virgin have 
to be “churched”? 

The Blessed Virgin was _ not 
“churched”; she submitted to a rite 
known under the Jewish Law as 
“Purification.” This rite probably 
suggested the present ceremony of 
the “Churching of Women” after 
childbirth. 

If this rite administered to the 
Blessed Virgin had been our sacra- 
mental ceremony of churching, it 
would not seem improper since it is 
a ceremony whereby the Christian 
Mother gives thanks to God for her 
safe delivery. 

It could only have been out of re- 
spect for the Jewish Law that the 
Blessed Virgin submitted to the rite 
of purification, a rite whose purpose 
was to free the legal defilement con- 
sequent upon childbirth under the 
Old Law. There could be no defile- 
ment connected with the birth of 
Christ; the motherhood of the 
Blessed Virgin was beyond ordinary 
laws. 


Mother Church wants us to gain 
indulgences and repeatedly makes it 
easier for us. 

When prayers for the intention of 
the Holy Father are prescribed for 
the gaining of an Indulgence, what 
prayers must be said? 

Unless the conditions for gaining 
the indulgence state otherwise, it is 
sufficient to say one Our Father, one 
Hail Mary, and one Glory be to the 
Father. , 

There are skeptics’ who will not 
deny the cures at Lourdes because 
they are too evident. But they take 
away their value by an affirmative 
answer to the following question. 
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The QUEST 


TRUTH 


The Crusader 


Can the cures effected at 
Lourdes be attributed to 
auto-suggestion, mass sug- 
gestion, or some natural in- 
fluence? 


The cure of nervous af- 
flictions and allied disorders 
might be explained by sug- 
gestion of some kind; hence 
the medical bureau _ at 
Lourdes gives them no con- 
sideration, nor are they con- 
sidered miraculous by the 
Church. Such phenomena 
as the complete and instan- 
taneous cure of organic 
diseases in an advanced 
stage and the formation and 
disappearance of tissue substance 
which have occurred and do occur 
at Lourdes cannot be attributed 
to any known natural law. It 
is with such cures that the Med- 
ical Bureau concerns itself. This 
type, too, is the only kind ever con- 
sidered miraculous by the Church, 
and they only after minute investi- 
gation and consideration. Lourdes 
is not an article of Faith, and the 
cures may be accepted or rejected as 
prudence dictates. 

St. Valentine no doubt would 
rather that we celebrate his feast 
day than honor—or dishonor him 
with some of our present day Valen- 
tines. The name of the day and its 
present celebration are incongruous 
as the answer to the question shows. 

Has the custom of sending Valen- 
tines anything to do with St. Valen- 
tine? 

The custom of sending Valentines 
on February 14 has its origin in the 
old notion, prevalent in England and 
France during the Middle Ages, that 
on this day birds first choose their 
mates. Such a day was deemed 
auspicious for writing love letters 
and for sending gifts to the beloved. 
There seems to be no connection at 
all between this custom and the feast 
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of St. Valentine, priest and martyr 


of the third century. That both 
events occur on the same day can be 
regarded as accidental. 

Why, asks a reader, is the body of a 
person disinterred during the course 
of a canonization process? 

The whole process of canonization 
would be a most interesting topic for 
an article and in due time we hope 
to explain it for our readers. In the 
meantime it must suffice to answer 
very briefly that the body of a can- 
didate for canonization is disinterred 
to identify and preserve more care- 
fully the remains of a possible Saint. 
Moreover God is often pleased to 
manifest a person’s sanctity by 
miracles wrought through the me- 
dium of His servant’s relics. This 
procedure is not an essential part of 
a canonization process and must at 
times of necessity be dispensed with, 
especially in the cases of martyrs. 





Our faithful “Crusader,” the Rev. 
erend Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. will 
be relieved temporarily from this 
Query Corner to pursue another 
“quest for truth” at the Catholic 
University. His place is being cheer- 
fully taken by the Reverend Claude 
Ehringer, O. S. B. The Editor wishes 
here to thank Father Gerald for his 
faithful assistance in the past. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


The year 1937 witnessed the 100th 
birthday of one of our monastic par- 
ishes, that of St. Joseph at Jasper, 


Indiana. The life of a parish is as 
interesting as the life of an in- 
dividual: commonplace events and 


dramatic pathos, joys and sorrows 
follow each other like the surprising 
combinations in a kaleidoscope, only 
that in Catholic life the light of 
grace—the light of Christ—lends a 
supernatural charm to every turn of 
the kaleidoscope of life. 

Jasper at first was a Protestant 
town. When Father Maurice de 
Saint Palais first visited Jasper in 
1834, five Catholics assembled with 
him for the first holy Mass. This 
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was celebrated in the second story 
of Dr. McCrillus’s house, a Presby- 
terian. This second story became 
the Wpper Room of Catholicity in 
Dubois County. 

By, 1836 there were enough Catho- 
lics in and about Jasper to induce 
Father de Saint Palais (later Bishop 
of Vincennes) to visit Jasper once a 
month. In 1837 the pioneers, nearly 
all Germans, built a log church. 
Bishop Bruté, who visited them in 
that year, resolved to obtain for 
them a German speaking pastor. 

Father Joseph Kundek, who ar- 
rived in 1838, induced many more 
Germans to settle in and about Jas- 
per. When by 1841 the log church 
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proved to be too small, they built a 
brick church, 100’ by 54’. 

After Father Kundek’s death 
Bishop de St. Palais inrusted the 
parish to the Benedictines of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey. Since 1858, four 
Fathers have served as pastors in 
Jasper: Bede O’Connor, O. S. B,, 
Ulrich Christen, O. S. B, Fidelis 
Maute, O. S. B., and Basil Heusler, 
O. S. B., the present pastor since 
1898. The centenary of St. Joseph 
parish constituted an “illumined” 
page in the history of our Abbey. 


Christmas Celebration 


“Peace,” our Benedictine motto, 
seems to fill the Abbey on this day. 
Our longing for the beautiful feast 
is increased by the consoling prom- 
ises made in the Vespers on Christ- 
mas Eve and the impressive crib 
which the Fraters unveiled before 
Vespers. Father Claude and his 
Fraters prepared a surprise: a new 
arrangement and scenery for the 
realistic little stable that housed the 
Holy Family and shepherds. This 
year it is a “real” crib. Exposed in 
the front of our crib is an authep- 
tic relic of the original manger now 
preserved in the Church of St. Mary 
Major in Rome. The petitions of our 
GRAIL readers were placed at our 
crib for the entire Christmas season. 


At 10:35 P. M. on Christmas Eve 
the silence of the Monastery was 
broken by the “Gloria in excelsis” of 
our Angel-Chanters. Each section 
of the Abbey was visited and aroused 
by the Angels’ song. 

Matins of the Christmas Office was 
recited one hour before midnight. 
From the consoling prophecies of 
Isaias the Church has selected the 
lessons for the first part of the Of- 
fice. A simple but appealing melody 
has been written for the scriptural 
words. Fathers Stephen, Meinrad, 
Bernardine, and Rudolph sang the 
lessons. Shortly before midnight the 
sanctuary was filled with the Broth- 
ers and Ministers who were to serve 
the Mass. Father Abbot intoned the 
“Te Deum,” the glad hymn of 
thanksgiving, the Abbey bells rang 
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forth the joyful message of Christ’s 
birth; the Choir continued to chant 
the verses of the hymn while Father 
Abbot vested at the throne. A short 
pause after the “Te Deum” and Fa- 
ther Abbot sang the Gospel—the 
names of all who had prepared for 
the coming of the Messias—Abra- 
ham to Christ “Who was born of the 
Virgin Mary.” Pontifical Mass at 
midnight was the first of our three 
Christmas Masses. It was truly a 
family Mass—all our Clerics and 
Brothers receiving Holy Communion 
from Father Abbot. Each Christ- 
mas morning the Lauds of 
the feast repeat in song the 
wonderful story of the 
shepherds’ vigil, the Angels’ 
message and song, the first 
visit to the new-born Christ. 
Chanting our Lauds we lived 
again the joys of Christ’s 
first visit to our earth. After 
Lauds all left the 
church to retire 
for a short period 
of rest. 


At 6:00 we re- 
sumed the Christ- 
mas. celebration. 
Father Anselm 
offered a Solemn 
High Mass—the 
second Mass of 
the feast celebrat- 
ed at dawn. The 
Clerics and 
Brothers attend- 
ed__ this Mass 
while the Fathers 
offered their three 
Masses. It was an impressive scene. 
On so many altars in the church was 
the joy of Mary renewed—Emmanv- 
el—“God with us.” 

In all there were more than sixty 
Masses offered in the Abbey Church 
on Christmas morning. Thinking 
that at least Father Luke, with his 
years, would rest after his first 
Mass, the server placed the kneeling 
bench out for him, but Father Luke 
with a typical “Take it away” went 
on with his second and third Mass. 

Father Prior was celebrant of the 
last Christmas Mass at 9:00. The 
meaning of the feast was explained 
in the instructive sermon preached 
by Father Rudolph. 

Again in the afternoon the bells 
called us to church for the Christ- 
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mas Vespers. At 3:30 the long 
procession of Brothers, Cantors, 
Ministers, and Father Abbot came 
from the Monastery. Slowly the 
group marched through the Chancel 
and into the sanctuary for Pontifi- 
cal Vespers. During the Benediction 
service the Abbey Schola sang the 
festive Christmas melodies. 




















After supper the Community as- 
sembled in the gayly decorated Audi- 
torium of the Minor Seminary for a 
Christmas party. Yes, even Santa 
was present. He changed the tra- 
ditional sleigh for a bicycle and rode 
into our midst. Santa had delegated 
Father John to substitute for him. 
Our Santa knew some secrets. Fa- 
ther had been singing “Stille Nacht” 
out in Europe on his recent trip. A 
copy of the song was found in 
Santa’s sack and Father Abbot had 
to sing while Father Stephen accom- 
panied him. St. Meinrad’s Santa 
had a generous share of the Christ- 
mas spirit. He insisted on singing 
a song for us. Afterwards he con- 
ducted the Fraters’ orchestra. But 
his real work was to distribute 
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presents. There were gifts of candy, 
cookies, and nuts in attractive boxes 
for each person present. The Fraters 
helped to impress us with the true 
lesson of Christmas—charity. The 
popular story “The Other Wise 
Man” had been arranged as a play. 
A rich Oriental setting and costumes 
were provided by the originality and 
industry of the Fraters. Their 
orchestra and quartette furnished 
the music. 

A monastic Christmas begins and 
ends in church. After Compline the 
monks chanted the hymn to Mary, 
the Virgin Mother of the 
Saviour. It was the last 
song of Christmas Day. Then 
a brief visit to the crib and a 
sincere prayer of thanks for 
all the graces of a blessed 
and peaceful Christmas in a 
Benedictine Abbey. 


During the holidays Father 
Gabriel Ver- 
kamp, O. S. B., 
attended the 13th 
annual meeting 
of the American 
Catholic Philo- 
sophical Associa- 
tion in New York. 
Noteworthy in 
the convention 
Father Gabriel 
thinks, was the 
initial joint ses- 
sion with the 
Eastern division 
of the American 
Philosophical As- 
sociation. A 
greeted the sug- 


applause 
gestion that this be made a regular 


hearty 


feature of the convention. Fa- 
ther Stephen Thuis, O. S. B., repre- 
sented our community at the con- 
vention of scientists in Indianapolis. 

After Christmas the cadets and 
faculty members of Marmion Mili- 
tary Academy at Aurora, Illinois, 
took possession of one wing of their 
new dormitory. Ever since the Fox 
Valley school was taken over with 
the closing of Jasper Academy, the 
enrollment has been on the increase, 
making new housing facilities neces- 
sary.. The cadets have made a name 
for themselves among the citizens in 
Aurora. 
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Having omitted the chronicle for 
the past several months, we must go 
back and gather up a few fragments 
of interest that might otherwise go 
unrecorded. 


Noteworthy among the events of 
the fall is the publication in Novem- 
ber of the fifteenth number of “St. 
Meinrad Historical Essays.” These 
essays are prepared by the members 
of the Church History class in the 
Major Seminary and have evoked 
much commendation from the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy and seminaries. Our 
readers will be particularly interest- 
ed in the number of our living priest 
alumni there given. They are found 
in 73 dioceses and 14 religious orders 
and congregations, extending from 
Boston to Portland, from Fargo to 
Corpus Christi. We find three of 
them in China, two in Canada, and 
one each in Denmark, Switzerland, 
Brazil, and Japan. In the ranks of 
our living alumni are five bishops 
and four mitred abbots. Besides the 
group of the Minor Seminary pic- 
tured above, there are this year, ac- 
cording to the “Essays” 211 students 
in the philosophy and theology de- 
partments of the Major Seminary, 
representing 15 dioceses and 2 
religious bodies. 
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St. Meinrad was well 
represented at the Third 
National Catechetical Con- 
gress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in St. 
Louis, October 9—12 by 
the Very Reverend Anselm 
Schaaf, rector of the Major 
Seminary, and professor of 
Catechetics, the Reverend 
Cyril Gaul, professor of 
Sacred Scripture, and the 
Reverend Gualbert Bruns- 
man, head of the department of re- 
ligious instruction, whose articles on 
the Holy Mass have been appearing 
in THE GRAIL. At this meeting 
the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America was permanently organized. 
Father Cyril, managing editor of 
THE GRAIL, was elected editor of 
the Association’s publications. A 
volume of the proceedings of the 
C. B. A. of A. is now ready for the 


press. 


Two treats were given us this past 
fall in the form of lectures by two 
renowned speakers. Mr. Donald At- 
water, writer and authority on the 
Eastern Church, gave a very clear 
and interesting explanation of the 
Dissident Oriental Church. This 
was on November 25. On December 3 
we had the pleasure of hearing 
Dr. Goetz Briefs of the University 
of Georgetown in two lectures on 
Social Problems. 

In the: field of dramatics, two 
totally different productions were 
presented by the seminarians in the 
past two months. On November 7, 
the St. Meinrad Chancel Choir, un- 
der the direction of Father Rudolph, 
presented Captain Van der Hum, a 
frollicking musfcal comedy in two 
acts. Written for an all-male cast, 
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OUR 
the play concerned itself 
with the farsical antics 
of a bold pirate and a 
none-too- gallant coxswain. A large 


audience witnessed the performance 
despite conflicting attractions in 
nearby parishes. 


Turning to a more serious and re- 
ligious theme, the Seminary Players 
chose A Victim of the Seal for 
presentation on the first and second 
Sundays in December. Based on 
Father Spillman’s well-known novel, 
“A Victim of the Seal of Confes- 
sion,” the play brought out in a very 
forceful and dramatic manner the 
meaning and sacredness of the Seal 
of the Confession, and was a most 
appropriate selection for the season 
of Advent. The production was en- 
tirely in the hands of the semina- 
rians, and the enthusiasm of the 
overflow crowd which attended the 
play gave ample evidence of its suc- 
cess. 

In the evening of the day preced- 
ing Thanksgiving the fourth class- 
men presented an old English play— 
a medley of such famous pre-Shake- 
sperean dramas as “Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle,” “The Four P’s” and 
“The Jew Of Malta”—to their fel- 
low-students in the Minor Seminary 
auditorium. The characters depict- 
ed in this unique entertainment 
ranged from the Pardoner and the 
Jew of Malta to Robin Hood and 
Addison. Father Thomas Schaefers 
was guest of honor and after re- 
freshments had been served, and all 
lights extinguished, he took to the 
stage where by the glimmer of a 
single candle which cast fantastic 
figures on the wall behind him, he 
told a story of ghosts and ghouls and 
madness as only Father Thomas can. 
The story completed, down the empty 
corridor rang an urging bell as, in 
keeping with the spirit of evening, 
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a solitary, high-pitched 
voice cried repeatedly 
“Curfew, curfew, curfew.” 

On the evening of the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, amid im- 
pressive ceremonies held in their re- 
spective chapels, the new-comers— 
39 of the Minor Seminarians and 13 
of the Major Seminarians—were ad- 
mitted into the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin, while 11 others were 
affliated with our Sodality. The 
Rectors, by virtue of their office, act- 
ed as moderators. 

Orchestra, choir, and oratory all 
combined on December 9 to welcome 
Father Abbot back from his visit to 
Rome for the General Chapter of 
Benedictine Abbots and the election 
of a Primate. After a brief pro- 
gram in which the orchestra and 
choir were led by the Reverend 
James Emrich, the Reverend Ber- 
nard Gerdon, in the name of the 
whole institution, welcomed Father 
Abbot home and very naively peti- 
tioned him for a holiday. Father 
Abbot responded with an interesting 
aount of his European visit, dwell- 
ing at more length on the points of 
greatest interest. The requested 
free day was graciously granted and 
annexed to the Christmas vacation 
that parents and loved ones at home 
might also have the benefit (7?) of it. 


Christmas festivities at St. Mein- 
tad began on December 20 when the 
College Seniors presented a Christ- 
mas operetta featuring Mr. Pick- 
wick and his famous club. The show, 
“The Season Is The Reason,” was an 
original production, written—book, 
music, and  lyrics—directed, and 
staged by members of the Senior 
Class. After the show the players 
replaced Santa Claus in distributing 
gifts to the Junior Brothers and the 
members of First Class. 

On the following evening, the eve 
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of the students’ departure, the St. 
Thomas Literary Society gave its 
annual Christmas party for Major 
and Minor Seminarians and Junior 
Brothers. The curtain rang up 
first on a serious play—a simple and 
beautiful story of the first Christ- 
mas. Then a_ series of clever 
humorous skits, music by the Semi- 
nary orchestra, and gifts distribut- 
ed by Santa in person gave every- 
one a good deal of that vacation 
spirit. 

A great friend of boys in general 
and of our seminarians in particular 
is Mr. Henry Reis of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Shortly before Christmas, 
Mr. Reis equipped our movie booth 
with a converter for the picture 
machines so that the flickering to 
which we had become quite resigned, 
is, we hope, a thing of the past. The 
Abbey Concert Band led us in com- 
munity singing of our old favorites 
on January 9, and when we had 
“whistled and blown our blues 
away,” we were treated to the first 
movie with the new equipment—- 
“Naughty Marietta.” Any hang- 
over from the vacation was effective- 
ly cured by this enjoyable entertain- 


ment. 
In the days before vaccination, 
when smallpox was a 


scourge not to be lightly 
regarded, our Indiana 
neighborhood fell a prey 
to the dread disease. Ask- 
ing our Blessed Mother to 
spare our school and com- 
munity, the 
vowed an annual pilgrim- 
age to Our Lady’s Shrine 
on Monte Cassino. In 
fulfillment of the vow 
and in_ gratitude for 


seminarians 
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the remarkable preservation from 
the evil, our entire student body 
wended prayerfully up the hill 
to the chapel on January 13. The 
first Solemn Mass was attended by 
the Major Seminarians and was im- 
mediately followed by a second Sol- 
emn Mass, at which the students of 
the Minor Seminary attended. The 
chapel is not large enough to accom- 
modate all at one time. This pil- 
grimage has been made annually 
since 1872. 

When this 21 of January returned 
to remind us of our patron and his 
glory in heaven, all the usual ser- 
vices were celebrated. Unusual pomp 
was added, however, by the presence 
of the Right Reverend Stephen 
Schappler, O. S. B., Abbot of Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Missouri. 
This prelate, who formerly attended 
our Seminary, was elected Abbot 
Coadjutor about a year ago; on this 
day, his first opportunity for a visit, 
he celebrated the Pontifical Mass 
and preached in honor of St. Mein- 
rad. The chancel choir rendered the 
Mass by Perosi. In the afternoon, 


there was exposition of the relic of 
St. Meinrad for veneration, followed 
by Pontifical Vespers and _ benedic- 
tion with the Blessed Sacrament. 








HAPPY EVER LAUGHTER 


Malo Topmiller 


HERE was a forboding something in the gruff 

voice of the sweeper as Mrs. Clifford rubbed its 

nose over the rug to inhale its portion of Satur- 
day’s cleaning. Some call it mere woman’s intuition, 
but Mrs. Clifford always laid it to twenty years of 
married life. At any rate, a foreboding something 
made her think more than twice that day. 

She had thought carefully when she ordered her 
groceries that morning; all day long the matter of 
picking up after the children had not been neglected; 
so completely, in fact, she planned and carried out her 
day that by 7:30 P. M. everything was tidy, and the 
chilcren packed away. 

It was Mr. Clifford’s Saturday to stay late at the 
office, and of course, Mrs. Clifford’s duty to stay waiting 
at the stove. It would be just like old Bradley to keep 
him later than usual. But really, she did not mind. 


Saturday night was about the only night she and Fred’ 


had to themselves, and they always found something 
of importance to thrash out while they enjoyed their 
light repast together. 

But tonight, prompted by that foreboding something, 
she had rather gone in for a heavy repast. She found 
everything progressing as a typical husband would like 
to find it: her pots were coughing forth profusely, and 
the sides of the oven bulged with indigestion. 

Mrs. Clifford was stirring the stew when the door 
opened and Mr. Clifford entered. His usually tanned 
face was pale as white-wash, and a medicinal remedy, 
Mrs. Clifford immediately realised, was the tanned stew 
she stirred. 

“Hello, Fred,” she said cheerfully. 
cooking?” 

“Where are the children?” he answered gruffly. 

Her spoon stopped. “Oh, Fred, they were so tired, 
it being Saturday and no school, so I just—” 

“A father usually likes to see his children at least 
once a day, don’t you think?” 

“Well, I—of course, Fred. I’ll call them.” 

“Never mind!” 

There followed one of those deafening silences, when 
the conversation seems to go on without words, and 
when only words can bring it to a close. Mrs. Clifford 
offered the words: 

“I was in the attic to-day, 
and guess what I found?” 

“What’ve you got cooking?” 

“Stew, Fred... your favorite! 
Hot rolls are in the oven; and 
the pie, I baked this morning. 
You never liked your pie too 
warm, you know.... And, oh— 
yes, I’ve got lobster, specially 
for you. I called all over town 
today to get it.” 


“Guess what’s 
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“That’s rather expensive, don’t you think, Ann?” 

“But you’ve always—” 

“It’s not what I’ve always, Ann. Bread-lines are 
filled with people who like lobster. Are they eating 
lobster now?... Answer me! Are they?” 

“Why, of course not, Fred.” 

“Ann, you’ve simply got to learn economy sometime, 
and right now’s the time to start!” 

As a final gésture of complete disgust, Mr. Clifford 
disregarded the Clifford tradition of “tidying up a bit 
before dinner,” and immediately sat down at the table. 

Mrs. Clifford set the lobster before him. 

With evident suspicion he blinked and stared the 
lobster squarely in the eye. The lobster seemed un- 
aware of the third-degree and did not cringe an inch. 
Mr. Clifford was certain now that the marine crusta- 
cean had been in that condition for years. 

“And how much did you pay for this antique?” he 
demanded. 

Mrs. Clifford managed patient silence, while Mr. Clif- 
ford’s teeth came together like so many dishes being 
carelessly stacked. He sat up and lifted a damaging 
finger, which Mrs. Clifford knew was meant for her. 
Evidently, he was radical, for with one swooping gesture 
that reached the radius of the table, the catsup bottle 
mapped Red Russia on the table-cloth. 


Mrs. Clifford laughed loudly. If Mr. Clifford re- 
called correctly, she always laughed loudly—especially 
just when, with dramatic emphasis, he was about to 
produce his effect. But, of course, Mr. Clifford little 
realised, when twisting for a desired effect, how amus- 
ingly his whole being took on a certain uncertainty and 
leaned with the Tower of Pisa.... 

Yes, Ann was becoming less a helpmate than a cook. 
Undoubtedly, she had always meant well. She was 
even-tempered, but her happy faculty of being able to 
laugh a thing off was due more to her incapability to 
grasp full well the confronting situation than to any 
conscious virtue in herself. ... 

With the years she was acquiring less sense. Re 
sponsibility had become a mere word whose definition 
was listed under R in the dictionary. He was not 
sure she could spell it, let alone understand its full 
meaning.... 

For the first time in twenty years he fully realised 
that life for Ann was but a bowl of cherries. That was 
all right. Cherries make a better wife than lemons, 
but Mr. Clifford also realised that when cherries are 
permitted to bask too long in the sunshine of frivolity, 
they soon ferment. Ann was fermenting. 

Everything in Mr. Clifford’s train of thought was 
pulling toward the station where either he or Ann 
would have to get off. He arose and went into the 
drawing-room. 
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Ann drew closer to the table and automatically began 
stacking dishes. 
“I guess I might as well clean up,” she said loud 


enough for the drawing-room. “Tra-la, tra-la,” she 
sang.... But her eyes were brimming with tears, and 
her heart sank within her, for this time Fred had 
barbed the dart. 

Without fail, her silence or well placed giggle had 
always before worked the trick, but to-night there was 
more than a grouch in Fred. Something terrible had 
happened to him; he had lost something dear to him; 
someone had hurt him terribly, and he needed her. 

Mrs. Clifford wiped her cheeks carefully and went to 
the utility closet. From the top shelf she brought down 
her sewing basket, shut her eyes to conditions in the 
kitchen, and turned for the drawing-room. 

Mr. Clifford did not look up from the newspaper 
when she took the chair directly facing his. He found 
the front-porch of the paper latticed with headlines 
stretched across up-ang-down columns. Helplessly 
hanging from this framework were the last roses of 
civilization. Mr. Clifford plucked one and examined it 
carefully. Its wilting logic startled him. 

“The idea!” he said half aloud, and reversed the 
paper so that the screaming streamlet faced Mrs. 
Clifford. Between stitches she gathered: 


UNEMPLOYMENT ON 
DECREASE, SAY 
AUTHORITIES 


She gave her husband a sudden glance, and quickly 
stitched her stare to her sewing. The fog thinned, but 
the plot thickened. The first act had been done in the 
kitchen; the second was told in headlines; and now 
a womanly intuition was preparing a third and last. 


Mr. Clifford sighed, let the paper fall from his 
fingers and slide to the floor. Mrs. Clifford’s eyes were 
ripped from her sewing. As her needle pierced a but- 
ton and drew a stitch, her keen eyes pierced the paper 
and drew a conclusion. Above the bloody scene of a 
mill strike she saw the words: 


THEY SHOULDN’T BE FIRED! 


She laid aside her basket, arose slowly, moved even 
more slowly to the footstool by her husband, and then 
sat down. 

“Fred,” she whispered. “What’s the matter?” 

Mr. Clifford came out of his daze. “I—well—I—You 
here!!” 

“Fred, what happened?” 

Mr. Clifford evidenced his extreme confusion, but 
there was nothing near he could knock over to relieve 
his tension. Just then, had his blood been milk, it would 
have curdled. 

Mrs. Clifford did nothing to relieve him. In fact, she 
encouraged his condition, for with one raised eyebrow 
she pretended inquiry, while with her other drooping 
eyelid she registered her apparent comprehension. 

“T see,” she surmised. 

“Ann, you see nothing at all. Take that silly grin—” 

“Ha, ha,” she laughed. “I knew it! I knew it!” 

Like good champagne, a few bubbles arose to the sur- 
face of Mr. Clifford and grew effervescent to the pres- 
sure where they popped: “You win! Now what do 
you know?” 

“Old Bradley fired you tonight!” 

“That’s it,” he said, a slow grin playing at the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

It was not a laugh, but for Ann it was a God-send. 


MUSCLES AREN’T EVERYTHING 


They have always scoffed and scorned, I mean those 
heathens who write evil things against the Church, 
always telling Catholics that religion is impossible. 
They’ve brought up the point that even Catholics don’t 
have any faith in 
Christ’s teaching, 
basing this on the 


“I never heard my father’s nor my mother’s voice once raised in any question with 
each other; ror saw an angry or even slightly hurt or offended glance in the eyes 


Ralph Schweizer 


on which was to be built a church. However, when a 
closer estimate of the plot of ground was made, it was 
found to be too narrow, there being a cliff going down 
to the sea on one side and a towering mountain on the 
other. What to 
do about it! He 
came to that place 


“ of either. I never heard a servant scolded.... I never saw a moment's trouble or 
point that moun- disorder in any household matter; nor anything whatever done in a hurry.... I had in the darkness 
tains have never no conception of such a feeling as anxiety.... I never did any wrong that I know of night, and 


been moved by 
faith, What an 
argument! 

But here’s the 
point! They have 
been moved. Real 
Mountains! Mountains that are immensely high and 
of vast extent were moved by prayer and faith. Gre- 
gory, bishop of Neocaesarea in Pontus, a man illustrious 
for his merits and virtues, was the one who did the 
seemingly impossible. He had picked a suitable spot, 
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of—beyond occasionally delaying the commitment to heart of some improving sentence, 
that I might watch a wasp upon the window pane, or a bird in the cherry tree. 

“Next to this quite priceless gift of peace I received the perfect understanding of 
the nature of obedience and faith. I obeyed word, or lifted finger, of father or 
mother, simply as a ship her helm; not only without idea of resistance, but receiving 
the direction as a part of my own life and force... nothing was ever promised me 
that was not given; nothing ever threatened me that was not inflicted, and nothing 
ever told me that was not true.” John Ruskin in Praetcrita. 
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falling on his 
knees he remind- 
ed the Lord of 
His promise, that 
according to the 
faith of him who 
prays, so should he move a mountain. He remained 


there on his knees till near to daybreak, begging Him 
to hear his prayers, trusting Him implicitly. Return- 
ing later in the morning, he found that there was as 
much space as the builders required. 





PART TIME MOTHERS 





(oe, T ALL started 
some fifteen 
years ago when the 
saintly nun who was 
my teacher advised 
us to petition St. 
Joseph in the job of 
finding a husband if 
we considered mar- 
riage to be our vo- 
cation. Out of 
school, I never 
ceased to do this periodically, and when he 
finally came along I knew instinctively that 
here was a man who would help make my 
dream come true—a family of twelve children. 


Last summer the fifth baby was added to our 
thriving family. What a miracle for the other 
four! What a rejuvenation for me. Could it 
be that because of my yearning for them, my 
resignation to God’s will, this peace, this 
buoyant youth, this exhilaration is given to me? 
Only He could reward so lavishly. 

My work is a joy, a boon. I fly about be- 
neath the clothes-lines hanging the snowy wash- 
ing in the wind, my six-year old son assisting. 
The cars whiz by on the road. My neighbors 
are going to and from their work or to their 
bridge luncheons. I feel their pity coming out 
to me. “That woman is always hanging up 
clothes.” Above the chatter of the little boy be- 
side me my mind and heart indulge in a little 
pity for them. 


They love their parties and their pin-money, 
a fleeting love. I love my children, my husband, 
and my home, an abiding worth-while love. The 
time they devote to their hobbies is for the most 
part a way to spend time. Mine is an invest- 
ment, not only for my own pleasure and the 
broadening of my character but in the character 
of my children and for my own old age. Who 
will have the greater return in love and tender- 
ness thirty years hence, I from my twelve chil- 
dren or they from their club activities? And 
who saved the most in her home now—the 
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Winnifred St. Hilaire 


mother who must prepare her meals hurriedly 
after a late arrival, or I who am here with my 
mind and body, a full time mother and home- 
maker? 

My friends come to call. They hold my sweet 
new baby on their knees. They tell me how 
much they love children and recall the days 
when their child was a baby. I gladly share 
this new miracle with them but it seems to me 
they are catching only the crumbs of happiness 
that fall from my abundance. 


What mother, when she bends over the crib 
of her infant and feels the wave of affection 
flowing from her to this unbelievable vision be- 
fore her, what mother can dare to say she does 
not want another! The pleasure derived from 
an afternoon among friends (I’ve experienced 
it!) can be as only husks compared to this rap- 
ture. And what other mother, when she comes 
home from her work to find her single child 
demanding a ride in the car or money for the 
movies, would not envy the simplicity with 
which our family of youngsters find entertain- 
ment in each other, but more especially around 
that most attractive spot in the whole house, 
the new baby’s bed? 


Or when Sunday afternoon comes—yes, | 
even give up Sunday afternoons to my children 
—and the whole family tramps through the 
fields to our own latighing brook there to take 
whatever nature offers us, who can say there is 
greater pleasure elsewhere? The dragon fly 
skimming up and down above the length of the 
water is a master- 
piece of color-blend. 
The questions he 
cannot answer 
about it send daddy 
scurrying to the en- 
cyclopedia, all of us 
hanging over his 
shoulder, for there 
might be a picture. 
That robin’s nest 
welded too high in 
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the branch for young eyes must be pulled down 
or four little bodies must be lifted to its level. 
The mystery of it up there rivals any amount 
of anticipation of a movie. What is beheld in 
there surpasses the best movie, and no movie 
has a story such as this to unfold before watch- 
ful eyes. The fishes, the crawdads, even the 
colorful rocks among the sands in the water, 
how alluring to a little child. I have heard my 
4-year old imitate the birds, while neighbors 
played at “cops & robbers.” 

We could ask nothing better for our children 
than that they learn the thrill of “discovering” 
some drama of nature, to such 





twelve children and already has five it is hard 
to tell who has the best time—the little ones 
who find life so new and puzzling and full and 
satisfying, or their parents who find the char- 
acters of the children unfolding before them in 
such fascinating patterns. If two children can 
amuse adults with their droll expressions then 
five will more than double that amusement. If 
a few can give occasional joy, many can make 
it constant. And fighting? I believe that the 
five will learn give and take more readily and 
gracefully than the two. Parents of moderate 

means, or less, cannot buy five 





an extent that they want it re- 
peated time and time again, on 
into their teens. Did not Shake- 
speare and Lincoln take their 
pleasure thus? What but their 
close communion with the earth 
in early childhood could infuse 
such habits? 

So in this family which wants 








of everything. 

That is why I would not trade 
with any part-time mother I 
know. As a full-time mother I 
do not lose any of the joy that 
emanates from my children, nor 
they from me. And perhaps 
they will form a sort of pass key 
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“Mary, sitting at the Lord’s 
feet, heard his word.” 


—St. Luke 10:39. 


order to reach a God-willed end. 
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SPINNING TOPS 


AN has been called a “little world.” At present this little 

world is revolving at a terrific rate of sp 
and dies fast, and during his speeding life we find him either 
working fast to keep his job, or on the run looking for another that 
will enable him to live even faster and to consume his vital energy 
ever more speedily. Then, like a spinning top, he gradually slows 
up and finally falls to the ground. 

The earth into which this human top eventually sinks also 
revolves, but its motion is not perceived save by 
day and night. These are material worlds, whose speed and activity 
can be gauged by man-made meters. 


But within us there is also a world of activity, the perpetually 
moving spiritual machinery of our soul, lubricated and energized 
by the spiritual oil and power of sanctifying grace. Grace demands interior activity of the soul 
with which it comes in contact, the use of the soul’s God-given powers in a God-willed way in 


Mary Magdalen is the perfect type of this restful, spiritual activity. She sits at the feet of 
the Master. Her body is at rest save for her repentant eyes that are riveted on the Face of 
the Light of the World, and her eager ears that drink in every life-giving word from the Mouth 
of Eternal Truth. Around the magnetic center of the Author of Grace, in ever narrowin 
circles, revolves the top of her soul with its three powers—her mind, her memory, her will. 
The point of this spiritual top is her will. As it is one with the point of contact—the Divine 
will, it will not fall, but will go on spinning forever. 


when I come to the pearly gates. 
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Enroute 


WITH FATHER ABBOT 


En route to Gloucester 
Nov. 20, 1937 
Dear Confreres, 

The previous letter went forward 
from London. I did not stay there 
long—only from Friday night till 
the following Sunday noon. Both 
Saturday and Sunday morning I said 
Mass in the Cathedral, which is only 
a ten minute walk from Westminster 
Abbey. In the afternoon there was 
a visit over the city with Cook’s bus. 
We saw beautiful St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (non-Catholic), the work of the 
Architect Wren, who is buried in the 
Church. An inscription or epitaph 
says, if you seek his monument, look 
about you.—The building is his 
monument.—The Duke of Welling- 
ton and Admiral Nelson, as well as 
many other folks are buried in the 
Crypt and also in the upper Church. 
As we came out of the building one 
lady remarked: “That’s not a 
Church; it’s a grave-yard.” George 
Williams, the man who established 
the Y. M. C. A., is buried in the 
Crypt. The last item on our tour 
was the big London Museum where 
much of value from Athens has been 
preserved, especially sculptures and 
building stones from the Greeks. 


The most interesting part of the 
tour was London Tower. On the way 
to the London Tower we saw London 
Bridge, which has always been and 
still is very solid and far from 
“falling down.” London Tower is 
an immense complex of buildings. It 
comprises castles, prisons, and forti- 
fication walls with parts of an old 
moat. One section of the old moat 
was being used by boys for a good 
practice game of football. The whole 
place is interesting. Parts are still 
occupied for residential purposes. 
Parts serve as museum rooms where 
you can see armored knights and 
horses and spears and swords and 
battle axes and pistols, guns and 
eannons. There is an old execution 
block with axe. The tower is there 
where the two young princes were 
taken and smothered in their bed 
clothes, and there are the prison 
rooms where many languished till 
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finally their head was chopped off 
with an axe or severed at the guillo- 
tine. 

One building in the complex is 
called “The Jewel House.” Here we 
saw on display the crowns and scep- 
ters and other jewelry of the Royal 
Household. I saw among the crowns 
the one worn by my former patron, 
St. Edward. I never saw so vast a 
display of glistening gold and pre- 
cious stones in all my life. Two 
beautiful chalices were included. The 
eyes of the onlookers fed so greedily 
on these precious sights that the 
keeper of the room had a hard time 
getting persons to move along. 
Every few moments the big stalwart 
fellow would shout out: “Keep mov- 
ing around to the right;” and then 
we would move another inch.—With 
late rising Sunday morning and a 
long ride to the Euston station for 
a 12:35 train there was not much 
time Sunday morning. However, I 
did walk all around Westminster Ab- 
bey and look at the English Parlia- 
ment Building nearby, and I also 
slipped into the rear seat of West- 
minster Abbey Church to gaze at the 


unusual architecture for a _ while. 
(Note: Here this letter was inter- 
rupted. I resume writing at Down- 


side Abbey Sunday night.) 


To get to St. Mary’s Priory near 
Princethorpe I went from London to 
Rugby on the train, and after a 45 
minute wait I went by bus to the 
Priory or Sisters’ Convent. The 
Benedictine Nuns here gave me a 
warm welcome. They knew much 
about Saint Meinrad through THE 
GRAIL and their correspondence with 
Father Prior. The Sisters have 
strict Episcopal Enclosure or Clau- 
sura but obtained permission for me 
to visit the interior of the Convent. 
They have a most beautiful chapel, 
where they recite the full Benedic- 
tine Office. About fifty girls from 
the age of seven to fifteen attend the 
Priory School. They are a fine group 
of students. I spent an interesting 
half hour with them. One twelve 
year old girl said she could tell I 
was an American by my accent. She 
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herself as well as most of the rest 
pronounced English very beautifully. 
Monday afternoon the Sisters had 
their bailiff to take me to Rugby by 
way of Coventry. At Rugby I got 
the train for Liverpool, then the boat 
for Dublin. 


At the Dublin dock I inquired 
for the nearest Church. The man 
directed me to the chapel in West- 
land Row. The “chapel” was dis- 
covered to be a Church of Cathedral 
dimensions with a parish of 30,000 
souls according to Father Carton the 
Pastor. It is St. Andrew’s Church, 
a most peculiar building. Eight 
priests live in two priest-houses on 
the two sides of the Church. Church, 
priest houses, and sacristies are all 
under one complicated vast roof. It 
is a cruciform Church. The two 
sacristies fill out the rear corners of 
the cross and the priest-houses fill 
out the front corners. The after- 
noon was spent in visiting a bit 
of Dublin. It was the off season for 
bus tours of the city, so I used my 
two cylinder pegs for a sight seeing 
tour. Father Carton had told me 
about the humble Eamon de Valera, 
the big man of Ireland, how he 
places himself in line with the rest 
of the folks and waits his turn to go 
to Confession. Through Father Car- 
ton and de Valera’s personal secre- 
tary, Kathleen O’Connell, I arranged 
for a meeting with de Valera him- 
self. It took place in the President’s 
private office at 5:00 P. M., Tuesday, 
November 16. He is truly a humble 
man. Formerly he taught school in 
Holy Ghost College in Dublin. He 
gave me an autographed copy of Ire- 
land’s new constitution. It is a 
pamphlet of 120 pages, containing 
63 articles. Article 8 states: “The 
Irish language as the national lan- 
guage is the first official language. 
The English language is recognized 
as a second official language.” The 
constitution is written in parallel col- 
umns of English and Irish. All per- 
sons seeking government positions 
must be able to read and write Irish. 
The school children must learn Irish. 
On the street cars, buses, trains and 
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in depots signs are in Irish and in 
English. At supper in the hotel a 
man and a lady and I discussed this 
language question. The man favored 
the re-introduction of the Irish lan- 
guage. The lady agreed with me 
that it was an ideal thing but to be 
bought at too great a price. Our 
Literary Societies might debate the 
question: “Is it wise for Ireland to 
enforce the use of the Irish lan- 
guage?” I predict that eventually 
they will give it up as unnecessary 
and impractical. 

Dublin has some fine monuments, 
especially The O’Connell monument 
near The O’Connell Bridge whereon 
The Blessed Sacrament Altar was 
placed at the time of the Euchar- 
istic Congress. Otherwise Dublin is 
much like most other big cities. I 
bade it farewell on the morning of 
Nov. 17, St. Gertrude’s Day, to go to 
Glenstal Priory near Murroe in 
County Limerick. I had a whole 
coupé all to myself in the railway 
ear. The Irish and English cars for 
the most part carry only a first class 
and a third class of passengers. 
There is generally no second class. 
Third class compares to our ordinary 
ears and first class to our pullman 
cars. For reason of economy I use 
third class as do most other passen- 
gers. I had to change trains at 
Limerick Junction and later got off 
in the rain at Boher. Father Prior 
Bede of Glenstal Priory was at the 
depot with an auto and a Brother 
chauffeur to get me. 


Glenstal Priory was established by 
the Monks of Maredsous in Belgium. 
It is now only ten years old and the 
only house of Benedictine Monks in 
Ireland. The property was formerly 
a castle, the oldest part of which is 
98 years old. It was owned by a Sir 
Charles Barrington. After his 21 
year old daughter was killed by The 
Black and Tans he and his wife 
wanting to get away, sacrificed the 
place, selling it cheap to a Canon 
Ryan of Thurles, who admired the 
Maredsous Abbey and gave it to 
Maredsous for establishing a Bene- 
dictine Abbey and School. The 
Priory now numbers about 20 mem- 
bers and fifty students in their Hu- 
manities School and Art and Crafts 
School. 

The castle looks beautiful from 
without and is interesting within. 
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But castles are very impractical. I 
think I’d hesitate to accept one as a 
gift. The castle proper is being used 
for the school. The former coach 
house is The Priory refectory and 
the former stone stables are being 
converted into rooms for the Monks. 
The rooms have been idle ten years, 
so they no longer betray their former 
purpose. The Monks are doing some 
beautiful pioneering. I had to ad- 
mire their zeal and spirit of labor 
and sacrifice. They will succeed. 
In Ireland and England, and still 
more on the continent, it is interest- 
ing to see how many persons use 
bicycles. It is nothing uncommon to 
see elderly men and women, even old 
men with beards, seriously wheel 
their way through city traffic on 


bikes. Father Prior at Glenstal goes 
all the way to Limerick on his 
bicycle. 

Now, good-bye Glenstal Priory 


and all eyes set for County Ker- 
ry, which is the birth place of 
our Brother Bartholomew Enright 
and the present home of his Brother 
Pat and his Sisters Kathleen and 
Teresa. To go to Glashnanoone, 
near Lyreacrompane, you get off the 
train at Listowel. As we got nearer 
to Listowel the trains got smaller, 
and to the last train they even added 
freight cars. County Kerry has much 
rainfall, about 48 inches a year. I 
strained my eyes trying to find 
Glashnanoone on the Irish maps. 
Finally, when I got to Limerick I 
sought information, and a man 
pulled out a map of County Kerry 
that had almost everything on it but 
Brother Bartholomew’s footprints. 
To my surprise he found Lyreacrom- 
pane; but I was a bit tickled when 
even he could not find Glashnanoone. 
As our train neared Listowel the 
sun finally succeeded in piercing the 
clouds and lighted up the wonder- 
fully green hills. 


At the depot was Patrick Enright. 
He loked surprisingly young. In a 
Dodge car that he had engaged for 
the trip we motored to the old home- 
stead where he and one of his Sis- 
ters, Teresa, keep house and farm. 
Though it was a bit late a fine meal 
was waiting for us and a friendly 
neighbor, Mrs. Nolan, was at hand 
to help serve it. In the  pro- 
foun1 quiet of the country I en- 
joyed a real night’s rest in anti- 
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cipation of a fine trip that had been 
planned for the morrow. At eight 
the next morning our chauffeur and 
Dodge car were at the Enright door 
and we were off to the Parish Church 
five miles away for Mass. Pat and 
Teresa both went along. After Mass 
came the wonderful trip to Killar- 
ney. First we could see the Dingle 
Hills to the west. There was some 
snow on them. Later we reached 
Killarney and saw the grand Cathe- 
dral. We next drove out to the 
ruins of Mukross Abbey, a former 
Franciscan House. We also visited 
and climbed to the top of Ross 
Castle. And, of course, we saw the 
beautiful Lakes of Killarney. The 
mountains south and east of the 
Lakes are interesting because of 
their peculiar rocks. Time was too 
short to linger long. It was already 
growing dark so I urged Pat En- 
right and Teresa to start back home 
at once while I waited for my boat 
to sail out of Cork Harbor at 6:00 
P. M., Nov. 19. In a dandy clean 
boat we had a smooth trip to Fish- 
guard, England. From eight till 
three I slept, then arose to land and 
catch a train to Gloucester, where I 
found Father Prior and another Fa- 
ther waiting to take me to Prink- 
nash Priory. 

I do not like the forlornness of a 
passenger on English trains. You 
rarely see a conductor or other per- 
son on the train whom you can ask 
for information. You show your 
ticket when you get onto the train 
platform and you give it up when 
you leave the last train platform. 
In between those two checkings the 
English government and their rail- 
way system commit you to their 
trains and Divine Providence. Your 
safest plan is to own and study a 
railway guide so that you can know 
what you and your train are expect- 
ed to do. A Belgian Father worked 
out some schedules for me from an 
old time table. He said the English 
trains never change. He must be 
right. 

A good Downside bed is waiting 
for me all this while, and the account 
of Prinknash Priory is too interest- 
ing and long to go into now, so I bid 
you good-bye till later. 


Yours most cordially, 
+ Ignatius, O. S. B. 
Abbot 





THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR 


A. W. Cole 


OME day, and it may be tomorrow for some 

of you who read this, there is going to hap- 
pen to you what our Church defines as the 
Particular Judgment. Your soul goes back to 
the God who created it, and your future exist- 
ence in eternity is laid out for you. It may well 
be that something like this is said to you: 

“As far as your own life has been concerned, 
you are free 
from mortal 
sin, and 
Heaven is 
yours. But 
what a much 
higher place 
in Heaven you could 
have enjoyed, if it 
could be said that one 
other soul was helped 
into Heaven by your 
inspiring influence on earth.” 

It may be—I do not know, 
and I am going to ask a priest, 
some day,—that we may be 


NOT FOR SALE 
At the crowded bargain counter 
Of every store in town 
I stopped, to buy for my neighbor 
A full-length, regal gown. 


Disordered, lying about, 


comfort— 


held guilty, if we had a chance to help As homewards I went, a-musing, 
I seemed to see a Head, 


Thorn-crowned, His Body, disfigured, 
Clad in tatters, filthy, red. 


some other people and did not make 
use of it, thereby neglecting a duty. 

For most of us, the regular fields of 
missionary work are not open. We are not 
gifted speakers; we probably are more or less 
ignorant of Catholic doctrine; we fear to an- 
swer questions because we may be wrong. We 
can contribute our bit of money toward mis- 
sionary work, and most of us actually do. 

Does this end it? I fear that it does, for most 
of us. We overlook the fact that every Catholic 
family in the United States has a chance, every 
day, to do missionary work. And where? Right 
beside you, wherever you live; the family who 
lives next door. 

Did you ever think of it, before? Do you 
know if they are Catholics? The chances are 
seven to one, in the United States, that the 
family next door to you is not Catholic. 
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I milled through the heaps of dresses, 
But my search brought only this 


A sign that read: SOLD OUT. 


To my queries for this garment 
A clerk with a gracious smile, 
Replied in her winning manner: 
“You see, they’re not in style.” 


And what can you do about it? First of 
all, do a little thinking. It might be in- 
teresting to tell some of my own thinking, about 
the family next door to me. And PLEASE 
kind Editor, for very obvious reasons, do not 
print my street address, or the name of the city 
where I live. For this thinking aloud, of mine, 
is the absolute truth. 


We moved into a little apartment, three 
months ago. The “family next door” were total 
strangers to us. 


My wife and I are both converts to the 
Catholic Church, six years ago. We propose to 
tell all the non-Catholics we can, about our new 
Catholic Church, using, of course, all 
the common sense and tact that we 
possess, not to give offense. We lay a 
deliberate campaign against every 
non-Catholic we know, unbeknown to, 
and unsuspected by them. 

We started thinking about 
the new “family next door,” 
and the first step was to get 
facts about them. 
This was my wife’s 
job, and she did it 
very quickly, in ways 

best known to 


I had tried in vain to purchase women. 
This royal livery— In the case 
A cloak for my neighbor’s failings, : 
The robe of charity. of every hus- 
band and 


PLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. wife I ever 


knew, one of 
them has a stronger personality. Usually it is 
the wife who predominates, often unconsciously 
and to all good purpose. If the leader, husband 
or wife as the case may be, comes to be in- 
terested in any special thing, the other partner 
will usually follow. 

In our “family next door” it appears that the 
husband dominates. There is another sad but 
common fact—the wife was the child of a mixed 
marriage. Her Protestant father and Catholic 
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mother were compelled to live in a country 
place, far from a Catholic Church. The usual 
loss of Faith took place. 

This wife, next door, would be very glad to 
come back to the Church of her mother. 

The problem of my wife and me, therefore, 
concerns the man of the house, next door. So, 
we have sized him up, very carefully. From pre- 
liminary observations we outline a plan of ac- 
tion. Here is what 
we know so far: 

A very fine, up- 
right man of forty or 
thereabouts. He was 
formerly very “re- 
ligious” in a promi- 
nent Protestant sect. 
His life has been al- 
most a duplicate of 
my own, up to the 
time I discovered the 
Catholic Church. He 
has now reached the 
stage where he has 
lost faith in any 
Church, although he 
still holds fast his 
faith in God. 

And, this very fine 
American husband was evidently 
reared in a very anti-Catholic atmos- 
phere. He has all the old hatreds and 
foolish notions about the Catholic 
Church. His parents and grand-par- 
ents believed them, and it is a tre- 
mendous shock for him, to begin to 
doubt their accuracy. 

This husband, next door, has called 
on us, only once, so far. He sat and 
looked at the Crucifix on the wall; at 
the pictures of our Blessed Mother; 
at the statue of the Sacred Heart. 
Then, he stared at my wife and me, 
apparently intelligent people. His 
whole conception of Catholics was getting a 
severe wrench. He did not speak religion. 
Neither did we. It would, most emphatically, 
do more harm than good, just yet. 

We continue to be very friendly, all the time, 
with these good neighbors of ours. I know that 
the husband is watching us very closely. To 
him, we represent the Catholic Church. He 





O Mary, 


And kneel 


Catholic brethren do not have. 





Mother mild, 

Look down with pity on thy child 
That ever here would tarry 

At thy wood-carved, altar-shrine, 


Before thy image, for I feel 

Thy hand, unseen, 

Is tightly clasped in mine 

To draw me up, so poor and mean, 
Into thy fondling arm, 

Where, free from hounding harm, 

Upon thy throbbing breast 

I, too, my head may pillow in sweet rest 
As Jesus does, Who by His death for sin 
Made me thy child—His twin. 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 


listens, I know, through the thin walls that 
separate our apartments, as we say our Rosary, 
every evening. To my shame, I know he lis- 
tens, when I lose my temper and shout at the 
children. The one thing brings him nearer the 
Faith; the other drives him away. 

In the Catholic Church we have many helps 
even to the natural virtues which our non- 
Our neigh- 
bors know this claim of ours and 
watch carefully for evidences of it. 

I recall here an observation of my 
childhood which left a strong impres- 
sion that time has not succeeded in 
effacing. We lived near a Catholic 
family and with more pity than any- 
thing else I regarded the neighbor’s 
children on their way to Mass before 
we had left our downy beds. For us 
Sunday was a day of belated rising; 
for them it was a day of early church 
going. But I noticed that after com- 
ing from church these children were 
more congenial playmates, more cheer- 
ful companions, than 
in other days, and I 
ascribed their happi- 
ness to the reception 
of Holy Communion. 

But, on the other 
hand, I was terribly 
surprised as a boy to 
find two Catholic 
youths—not very 
deeply Catholic, I 
must add—fighting 
in the schoolyard on 
a Good Friday after- 
noon. It was my con- 
ception of a sacrilege. 

And that is the 
same way that other 
non-Catholic families 
are watching other Catholic families. They 
know very little about what the Catholic Church 
is, or what She teaches. 

Whether they investigate Catholicity or not, 
whether they keep on being more or less hostile, 
whether they are edified or scandalized, rests, 
almost entirely, with the Catholic people, whom 
these non-Catholics call their ‘family next door.’ 


MARY'S 
TWIN 
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THE ALTAR STONE 


HAT our religion is founded on a rock has more 
6% than one meaning. On the rock of the Papacy did 

Christ found His Church, and on the rock of 
sacrifice does His Church continually offer its adora- 
tion. Religion is meaningless without a sacrifice. So 
long as the gates of hell do not prevail against the rock 
of Peter, so long are they powerless against the sacri- 
fice-rock of Christ’s Church. For this is one sacrifice 
men cannot destroy, one rock they cannot crush. The 
mighty ones of the earth who oppose it, as a German 
poet says, are as the winds futilely venting their im- 
potence upon the rocks. 

The construction of the altar has been determined 
by its purpose and its meaning. The altar proper, on 
which is offered the sacrifice of a God, is known as the 
altar stone. In a fixed or immovable altar the altar- 
stone consists of the whole slab of rock forming the top 
of the altar. But in many altars the altar-stone is a 
rock a foot or so square, imbedded in 
the middle of the altar table. On the 


John J. Doyle 


which to offer the holy Mass. In this fact lies the 
origin of placing relics in the altar stone today. The 
“S” in the accompanying diagram marks the sepul- 
chrum or compartment in which the relics are sealed. 
Thus the altar stone takes us back vividly to the early 
Church, recalling for our edification and imitation the 
faith and courage of those first Christians. 

The altar is likewise a concrete symbol of Christ’s 
Mystical Body the Church. In this light we can see 
the full meaning of the solidity and entirety of the altar- 
stone. Even the crosses have a very real meaning— 
the sufferings of the Mystical Body; the suffering of 
Christ and the inevitable suffering of His imitators. He 
who partakes of the Sacrifice of this altar, he who is a 
member of Christ’s Church, cannot evade the five cross- 
es cut into the altar-stone. Ineffaceable they are, and 
cut into the living rock. He who celebrates the Mass, 
celebrates the Cross, celebrates Suffering. And it 

logically follows that he who dares ap- 





altar-stone are five crosses, one on each + 
corner and one in the center. A small 
cavity in the center, sealed at the con- 
secration of the altar, contains the 
relics of martyrs. The altar-stone must 


be one stone complete—signifying the + in 


solidity and entirety of Christ, of 
Whom the altar is a symbol. For the 
altar is a mystical representation of 
Christ. 

The altar first of all symbolizes Our 





+ bl 4 


proach the altar for the Holy Sacrifice 
f+ must come prepared to take away with 
him the fruit of that altar—the fright- 
ening mystery of participation in the 
divinity of a God and in the suffering 
of a God. If we draw near the altar 
response to Christ’s invitation: 
“Come to me, all you that labour, and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you,” 
we cannot refuse His command: “If 
any man will follow Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and fol- 








Lord Jesus Christ. This explains the 
deep veneration in which the altar is 
held; why the priest kisses the altar during the Mass. 
This explains, too, why the relics of the martyrs are 
placed in the altar. Since the martyrs shed their blood 
for Christ, suffering and dying with Him, the presence 
of their relics in the altar shows their close union with 
Him. 

On the altar is the sacrifice of Him Who suffered for 
all; beneath it are placed the relics of those who suf- 
fered for His name. St. John, see-er of things not 
mortal, who was permitted to witness the Heavenly 
liturgy, speaks of Christ as “the golden altar, which is 
before the throne of God,” and says, “I saw under the 
altar the souls of them that were slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held.” 

No one is ignorant of the necessity forced upon the 
infant Church of having to burrow down into the very 
burial places of Rome—the Catacombs—to hold divine 
services. These subterranean chambers were rapidly 
filling up with the graves of the martyrs, whose stone 
coffins served conveniently as tables or altars upon 
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low Me.” 

The idea of personal sacrifice is fast 
becoming obsolete. Luxuries and conveniences of 
twentieth century living have removed most of the 
hardships our grandparents knew. It is true that 
financial depressions and recessions have brought 
misery and suffering to many, but involuntary suffering 
has less value for heaven than mortifications that are 
self-inflicted. 

Our religion is worth little to us if it does not help 
us bear patiently the ills of this life. While attending 
Holy Mass and seeing the priest bend over several 
times to kiss the altar, it is easy to do the same in spirit 
ourselves, kissing the cross with sentiments of intense 
love and resignation, imbibing the strength to do so 
from the very sacrifice offered on that cross. 

If we are to live as Catholics, as members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, it is this stone that must be the corner- 
stone of our life. For Our Lord declared that when the 
rains fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon a house, it was the house of a wise man that 
stood, “for it was founded on a rock.” 
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IOGENES, the old Greek philosopher, is said to 

have roamed throughout the world seeking an 

honest man. The modern Diogenes would roam 
about seeking a man who would share something of his 
goods with him, and who would help him out in a pinch. 
Such a modern Diogenes would have found the man he 
was looking for on December 8 in Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans, where a sixty year old patient donated his 
left eye to a nineteen year old youth in the hope that 
the latter might recover his normal vision. The aged 
patient learning of the youth’s plight said to the hospi- 
tal officials: “Why my left eye is no good to me and I 
haven’t very long to go. It won’t make any difference 
to me whether I have one eye or two. If you figure 
one of my eyes can make the lad well, you just give it 
to him.” 


But it should not be necessary for us to yo more than 
a thousand miles south to find the big-hearted man who 
will dig down into his pocket and give a coin to the 
pleading hand and to the suppliant voice. Would it 
not be a disgrace if we had to travel so far to find a 
man who would gladly extend a helping hand to the 
man in the gutter, whether that gutter be of a material 
or a spiritual nature? 


All of this philosophizing brings us to the big ques- 
tion: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Cain didn’t think 
so, the Levite didn’t think so, the priest didn’t think so, 
but the Samaritan did. Our Lord commends the Sam- 
aritan for observing the obligation of charity to his 
neighbor. And lest we forget who our neighbor is, Our 
Lord implied in this parable that humanity is our 
neighborhood. 


But why, we may ask, has our ultra-modern civiliza- 
tion even made it necessary to repeat the question: “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” Like Cain our fashionable 
world has forgotten that the responsibility for one’s 
neighbor is based both on justice and charity. As a 
Monsignor, recently addressing a group, expressed it: 
“If we have concern for the right 
care of human needs it is because 
we are convinced of man’s dig- 
nity. The consciousness of man’s 
dignity rests in man’s origin, as a 
creature of God, and man’s des- 
tiny in the kingdom of Heaven. 
The recognition of man’s dignity 
immediately suggests a relation- 
ship of brotherhood, a_brother- 
hood consecrated in the redemp- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” 


What more pathetic and in- 
structive lesson on almsgiving 
can there be than that uttered by 


“Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” 








Gilbert Hess, O. S. B. 


the Holy Ghost through a holy old man of the city of 
Nephtali? Tobias, a centenarian, feeling his end draw- 
ing nigh, calls his son and grandsons to him to give 
them a bit of parting and wholesome advice. With 
broken voice, and with unsteady limbs he exhorts them 
to serve the Lord faithfully and to do that which is 
pleasing to him. Then the elder Tobias became more 
firm, more emphatic in his speech, and with flushed 
cheeks bade his son, “Command your children that they 
do justice and almsdeeds, and that they be mindful of 
God and bless him at all times in truth and with all 
their power.” But the importance of almsgiving wrung 
further words from the father. In no unmistaken 
terms he commands his son: “Give alms out of thy 
substance, and turn not away thy face from any poor 
person; for so it shall come to pass that the face of 
the Lord shall not be turned away from thee. Accord- 
ing to thy ability, be merciful. If thou have much, give 
abundantly; if you have little, take care even so to 
bestow willingly a little. For thus thou storest up to 
thyself a good reward for the day of necessity. For 
alms deliver from all sin, and from death and will not 
suffer the soul to go into darkness.” To disregard these 
words of fatherly advice would be to class yourself 
among those that “have ears but hear not.” 


Everyone is familiar with the story of St. Martin’s 
being favored with Christ’s appearance after sharing 
half his cloak with the beggar he had met the day be- 
fore. Fewer, perhaps, know that St. Gregory, who had 
the custom of daily feeding twelve poor persons, one 
day actually entertained Our Lord himself as a guest. 
Again, how dramatic is the story of St. Elizabeth, who, 
being found with food for the poor by her royal con- 
sort, who was not so fond of Elizabeth’s excessive 
liberality, opened her apron to find there not food but 
roses! Of another saint it is said that he threw an 
amount of money sufficient for a marriage dowry into a 
house, where the father for lack of funds was about to 
marry his daughter to a prostitute. Have such saints 
disappeared so far from our 
earth that we are living in a 
Sahara desert of miserliness, irri- 
gated by no fountains of mercy? 


But let us forget all that has 
been said and become modern. To 
become modern in this instance 
would be to take some of the 
streamline effects off our ma- 
chines and put them on our daily 
actions. Here is the idea—ex- 
tend a streamline gesture to the 
hungry body or starving soul liv- 
ing back in the alley, thriving on 
the poverty of the slums. 
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Let's 


On the wall of an old library in 
the Benedictine Abbey at Metten 
hangs a text that should be the 
motto of every reader: “If you wish 
to derive benefit, read humbly, sim- 
ply, constantly, and faithfully.” Were 
this closely followed, there would be 
little need for most of the 7,000 vol- 
umes that cluttered the book shelves 
in 1937, nor for much of the material 
found in Dorothy Brande’s latest 
book, Letters to Philippa. (Sheed & 
Ward) The author of Wake Up and 
Live again proves herself an ad- 
mirer of Catholic doctrine and 
Thomistic philosophy, fearlessly 
hurling her critical shafts against 
books that have won the plaudits of 
the multitude, the noisy acclaim of 
the book “barker.” 


The letters are a series of critical 
essays written by Miss Brande to 
her god-child, a young girl of 
eighteen, whose reading tastes are 
being moulded by a Miss Greer, one 
of the “emancipated thinkers,” who 
would replace our “required-reading” 
books with “good, modern novels that 
teach the girls what life is like.” 
Well, life must be pretty bad for 
young people who all unheeding the 
sound advice of a Miss Brande claim 
Sinclair Lewis as their master of 
satire and gain their point of view 
and perspective from the over- 
emphasized melodrama of _ the 
movies. The author does not confine 
herself to any one type of novel, but 
covers in brief the most popular 
fiction of the day, paying a beautiful 
tribute to the timeless medievalism 
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of Sigrid Undset and dealing a final 
deadly blow to that worst of bad 
novels “Europa.” Of this master- 
piece of foulness, which by the way 
was so foul it must needs have a 
sequel, the writer says, “It is im- 
pressive to one great class of read- 
ers for its anti-religious tendency, 
and specifically for its anti-Chris- 


tianity; and for that virtue they 
have forced it upon the reading 
public.” Her suggestions for a sum- 


mer course of reading is particular- 
ly valuable to young people with 
literary aspirations. 


Let us hope that Letters to 
Philippa will bring an awareness to 
the minds of our reading public, and 
that they will learn to read “humbly, 
simply, and faithfully,” not madly 
chasing after the pied-pipers of in- 
sidious propaganda. 

The chance reading of an impor- 
tant book often whets the appetite 
for more, but here is where the need 
for a true guide comes in. Mr. F. 
J. Sheed has met that problem with 
his booklet, a Ground Plan for 
Catholic Reading. (Sheed & Ward) 
But its use need not be confined to 
the Catholic alone, for anyone in- 
terested in Catholicism will find this 
map a sure one. Step by step the 
reader is led deeper and deeper into 
the doctrines and philosophies of the 
faith. Anyone who follows this out- 
line, even though he does not read 
all the books mentioned will have a 
background of sound Catholic educa- 
tion, an intimate acquaintance with 
the leading Catholic minds of the 
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day, and will become friends with 
the greatest saints of the Church. 


For years Dom Justin McCann 
has been writing books and has been 
recognized as a great Benedictine 
scholar. It would seem quite op- 
portune that from out the past he 
should bring new life and vitality to 
the venerable figure of his own Fa- 
ther in religion St. Benedict. (Sheed 
& Ward) In an age filled with dis- 
trust and unsure of its own prin- 
ciples, with transition if not dissolu- 
tion itself apparent on every side, 
the stable Rule of Benedictinism re- 
mains an unchanging force just as 
the Benedictine monasteries of the 
sixth century were intellectual oases 
of peace in a world of turmoil and 
battle. 


Dom McCann has drawn his mate- 
rial largely from two sources; The 
Dialogues of St. Gregory, and The 
Rule of Monks. That the latter 
would be his most important refer- 
ence, there is no question, and we 
will let the author give his own ar- 
gument for his use of the Dialogues. 
St. Gregory as Monk, Abbot, and 
Pope, “used the Rule which he after- 
wards approved so highly.... he 
was the greatest and most powerful 
influence in the propagation of Bene- 
dictinism and may even be regarded 
as its co-founder.” Since the 
Dialogues were written less than 
fifty years after the death of St. 
Benedict, they bear the testimony of 
eye witnesses to the Saints’ work, 
men who knew and lived with the 
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saintly Abbot. Dom McCann has 
placed the most colorful interpreta- 
tive stories of the Saint against the 
historical background of his early 
life in Rome, Subiaco, and Monte 
Casino. 

A greater portion of the book is 
given over to a discussion of The 
Holy Rule, a faithful record of the 
ideals and practice of St. Benedict. 
It was St. Gregory himself who ad- 
vised that we should go to the pages 
of The Rule if we would know the 
Saint’s life and character more per- 
fectly. This personal document still 
exists, accepted by historians and 
statesmen as a “monument of legis- 
lative art remarkable alike for its 
completeness, its simplicity, and 
adaptability.” For forty generations 
it has stood as the “practical em- 
bodiment of the highest aspirations, 
a sure guide to the perfect life. It 
is the finished expression of the 
monastic ideal.” 


Though the writer offers his book 
as a Benedictine to Benedictines, it 
has a general appeal to all who love 
St. Benedict and recognize the debt 
that civilization owes to him and to 
his sons. “The ideal for which he 
lived and the form of life in which 
he embodied it, remain still, in the 
twentieth century as in the sixth, an 
ideal and a life that are of value 
not only for individual souls but for 
the common welfare of human 
society.” 

THE GRaIL takes great pleasure in 
this connection to announce to its 
readers that the Benedictine Fathers 
at St. Meinrad have just completed 
a translation of The Holy Rule of 
Our Most Holy Father, St. Benedict, 
a book of 110 pages with wide mar- 
gins for notes. The aim of this 
English translation is to give the 
literal meaning of the original Latin 
text in terms that the modern reader 
can understand. Several passages, 
hitherto rather freely and inaccur- 
ately translated, have been rectified 
and clarified. 


The Secret of St. Margaret Mary 
(Sheed & Ward) by Henry Gheon is 
a poem of spiritual beauty with the 
exalting qualities of noble prayer. It 
is not merely the life-sketch of an 
ordinary nun destined for an extra- 
ordinary mission, it is a meditation 
on the immolating, longing love of 
the Sacred Heart. In days when 
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men’s faith had become dry, their 
ears deaf to the lessons of the Gos- 
pel, this humble maid of Paray was 
chosen to establish the “feast of 
reparation,” to transmit Christ’s 
own Promises to all those who hon- 
ored His Divine Heart. Her memory 
has almost been hidden in the devo- 
tion she founded. Even now, she is 
but a “tiny point of fire” lost in the 
great flame which her “secret” has 
kept burning these three hundred 
years. There are only thirty-nine 
pages to this book but the writer has 
used the sanctity of his subject as a 
magnet to draw his readers close to 
the Sacred Heart. 


The sixteenth century presents 
many historical characters who are 
a strange combination of greatness, 
evil and good, but none has been 
painted in darker colors than the 
ruler of the Spanish dominions, 
Philip II. Some writers have made 
him a most romantic figure, excusing 
his darkest designs and intrigues as 
necessary for the maintenance of his 
power, for the defense of the Faith 
against the onslaughts of the 
Protestant countries. 


Dr. William Walsh, a tireless 
student of Spanish history, has giv- 
en us an entirely new and different 
picture of the son of Charles V. His 
facts are established by abundant 
documentary evidence. Philip II 
was a faithful Father, a lover of 
clean sport, a passionate and liberal 
patron of the arts. His cruelties 
were not unusual to the age and 
many of the intrigues and crimes 
laid at his door have never been 
proven. 


His long struggle with England 
and the loss of the Armada is the 
high point of Dr. Walsh’s story. He 
has carefully pieced together the 
pattern of this difficult relation and 
made plain the causes for Philip’s 
failure. He does not consider the 
Armada a defeat. The same Hand 
that “tempers the waves,” allowed 
them to destroy the proud Spanish 
fleet. Philip accepted his loss as an 
act of God’s will and the Pope, se- 
cretly pleased, saw it in the same 
light. The battle of Lepanto is no 
less thrilling though told with that 
careful attention to detailed accuracy 
that gives such impressiveness to the 
faultless style of Dr. Walsh. This 
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is an excellent book for students, 
and a valuable reference for history 
lovers. 


Eucharistic Hours for Priests and 
People (Kennedy) by Rev. William 
Reany is described by its title. It 
fills the need for devotional guidance 
in those hours when one kneels in 
quiet solitude before the Blessed 
Sacrament—especially those who 
only experience the need of asking, 
whose every prayer is a_ petition. 
The author has arranged his book 
according to a four-fold plan of 
prayer: adoration, thanksgiving, 
propitiation, and impetration. Each 
form leads into the other making the 
visit before the Sacred Presence one 
of happy meditation lighted with the 
comforting peace of the Understand- 
ing Friend. 


Space is not available for more re- 
views, but we do want to know that 
we had a very good time with The 
Fortune of Bridget Malone (Long- 
mans) by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; but 
were greatly disappointed in John 
Cornelius, (Doubleday) the latest 
venture of our old friend Hugh Wal- 
pole, and we do enjoy taking a 
leisurely peep into the charmingly 
witty but pagan pages of Lin 
Yutang’s Importance of Living 
(Reynal & Hitchcock). Next month 
we will browse among old books and 
refresh our memories with some of 
the old favorites of the past. 


Our February Book Shelf 


St. Benedict, by Dom Justin Mc- 
Cann, Sheed & Ward, Price $2.75. 


Letters to Philippa, by Dorothea 
Brande, Sheed & Ward, Price 
$1.50. 


Eucharistic Hours for Priests and 
People, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Price 
$2.00. 


Philip II, Dr. William Walsh, Sheed 
& Ward, Price $5.00. 


The Secret Of St. Margaret Mary, 
by Henri Gheon, Sheed & Ward, 
Price $1.00. 


Importance of Living, Lin Yutang, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Price $3.00. 


The Fortune of Bridget Malone, by 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, Longmans, 
Price $2.00. 


John Cornelius, by Hugh Walpole, 
Doubleday, Price $3.00. 


A Light Shining, by S. N. Johnston, 
Benziger Bros., Price $3.50. 
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GIVE AND TAKE 


Evansville, Ind. 
Jan. 2, 1938 
Editor of The Grail 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Reverend Father, 


I have before me the January 
issue of THE GRAIL, and I should like 
if I may, to comment on two of the 
articles that appear in it. The first 
is “Arsenic is Arsenic,” by Mr. Har- 
ry Hoover, and the second is “Don’t 
Worry,” by Father Eugene Spiess, 
oO. S. B. 

In regard to Mr. Hoover’s article 
I may say that I hailed its appear- 
ance with delight. The shady char- 
acters in the literary world have 
long been a sore spot on the national 
corpus, more so than were the 
movies of a few years ago. In the 
case of the movies, fortunately, the 
means of control were more tangible 
and evident than are those in the 
field of literature. Had they not 
been, the Legion of Decency, with all 
due respect to its efficient work, 
might still be struggling aimlessly 
in an attempt to quell the moral re- 
bellion in Hollywood. 

The difference lies in the utterly 
different aspects of the two evils. It 
is hard to conceive of the guns of 
censorship leveled at the editorial 
office and doing much damage. The 
editor is a wily bird and his nest is 
hard to hit. The very nature of the 
magazine contributes as much as 
anything to this. A movie is a public 


affair, and it can be judged as such. 
Obscene and unmoral magazines on 
the other hand must be to a certain 
extent sought out. Hence the diffi- 
culties of censorship grow. Second- 
ly, what I see at a movie is only for 
me. Even if I have the bad taste to 
describe it to some one else he does 
not receive as evil an impression as 
though he had seen it himself. With 
the magazine or book the case is 
again different. An obscene maga- 
zine may be passed from hand to 
hand, until it has polluted dozens of 
minds. 

Again with the movies, parental 
censorship is relatively easy. In the 
field of reading matter it is the hard- 
est thing in the world. A father or 
a mother can easily forbid Junior to 
see a show and if they deny Junior 
the necessary money, it’s a cinch that 
Junior won’t see that show, because 
Junior’s desire to see a forbidden 
movie isn’t half so great as his de- 
sire to avoid work. But, the mother 
or father can tell Junior that they 
don’t want him to read evil maga- 
zines till they are black in the face 
and if Junior hasn’t the moral for- 
titude to resist temptation when it 
arises, it will do them not the least 
bit of good. 

Jesus once, when speaking of a 
certain class of people referred to 
them as honoring Him with their 
lips. There exactly is the idea. You 
can’t legislate morality. You can 


legislate against the occasions of 
immorality though, and achieve the 
same effect. Successfully legislated 
morality isn’t morality—it’s obedi- 
ence. 

The solution that will get results 
is not the one that attempts to make 
the publishers change the odor of 
their wares, because they obviously 
have no intention of doing that. Nor 
will prohibition of evil publications 
have much effect. The only sensi- 
ble and Christian way to banish 
these evil magazines, is to educate 
the people against them, so that they 
will of their own accord refrain from 
reading and above all, buying them. 
An appreciable decrease in income 
talks to business men when no other 
language or form of thought ex- 
pression will. 

And at this point is where articles 
like that of Mr. Hoover enter into 
the picture. A clearly defined code 
of standards by which all current 
publications may be judged, is the 
first requisite. It is useless to say 
that we already have such a code 
in the Ten Commandments. That’s 
true, but the number of people who 
find themselves unable or unwilling 
to make decisions is entirely out of 
proportion to the confidence which 
the authorities have in the effective 
ness of the general statements of our 
moral code. 

In the second place, the public 
must be educated to the idea of obey- 





DOING THE PLUS 


A distinguished and high ranking 
officer of the United States Army 
when motoring across the Middle 
West ran out of gas in a cold rain. 
He had to walk a long way to 
reach a gas station. Here a boy 
quickly and cheerfully came to his 
assistance. The general was driven 
back to his car; and in the pouring 


rain the empty tank was supplied 
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with sufficient gas to drive the car 
to the gas station. The boy absolute- 
ly refused to take a tip. The gen- 
eral for the extra 
but the 
promptly refused to take more than 
the actual price of the gas. He said 


that before this boy was employed 


tried to pay 


service rendered, owner 


the station had been losing money, 
but ever since he began to work here 
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business had been good and was in- 
This boy with cheer- 
ful spirit gladly served the cus- 
tomers, not only rendering the ser- 
vice expected of him, but also going 


creasing daily. 


beyond and doing the plus. It’s not 
enough just to get by. At the gas 
station and everywhere it’s the 


second mile that counts most. It’s 
doing the plus. 


February 
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ing that moral code. Delicate alle- 
gories and references to being 
burned won’t do it, nor will equally 
delicate comparisons to sharp knives. 
The average individual under his 
self applied coat of sophistication re- 
gards such gentle pleas as so much 
mush. “That’s for kids,” they say. 
The fact that about ninety percent 
of our Christian doctrine or of any 
Christian doctrine is “kid stuff” 
makes no difference. Christ made 
it a point to seek out the children, 
and when we consider that His 
teaching was to people whose minds 
were, not childish, but childlike, the 
accuracy of this statement may be 
seen. 

People who wouldn’t think of in- 
dulging in the grosser forms of im- 
morality feel not the least qualm of 
conscience at an off-color cartoon or 
story. They don’t realize that you 
can’t commit the least sin against 
faith or morals and get away with 
it. The human machine isn’t made 
that way. Man is a progressive 
animal and as such he tends to go 
farther all the time. That’s his na- 
ture. 

At this point is where the article 
by Father Spiess enters into the pic- 
ture. In reference to other problems 
he advises not to worry, on the 
grounds that God helps us. Proceed- 
ing from this truth we deduce that 
such confidence in God implies a 
close union with Him. Such a union 
implies further an affection for God. 
Affection for Him implies accord- 
ance with His wishes, and accordance 
with His wishes deals a death blow 
to such an idea as offending Him 
through such a cheap medium as 
pornography. 

Love of God therefore, is the sole 
solution to the problem, carried out, 
however, into such details as active 
combat against the evils of bad 
books, papers and magazines. 


The first of these details is of 
course, education as to which of the 
publications is evil. I do not imply 
@ new moral code or anything of 
that nature, but merely a dispelling 
of whatever shades of doubt cling 
to the principles advocated in the 
Decalogue. A complete crystaliza- 
tion of the laws we now have and 
applied specifically to this problem, 
would perhaps be a better way of 
expressing it. This detail attended 
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to, the remaining points would take 
care of themselves, in as much as 
the obedience to these laws would 
then become a problem of personal 
morality. 

Yours sincerely, 


J.F.Q. 


———., Missouri 
Dear Old Pilot, 

Ours is a modest Catholic home, in 
which all the usual family problems 
find their way. But one causes me 
real sadness and I wonder if it is 
the result of any laxity or failure on 
my part. 

One of my daughters, a quiet good 
girl, steadily employed and very kind 
and helpful in the home rarely goes 
to Holy Communion, not more than 
two or three times a year. There 
seems to be no particular reason. 
Any mention of the subject to her is 
met with quick resentment and the 
feeling that the matter is entirely 
her own affair. I do not wish to be 
a nagging mother, but I do feel it 
my duty to urge her to be more 
faithful in her religious practices. 
Perhaps your kind old pilot will dip 
into his store of advice and tell me 
how to meet my problem as a true 

Catholic Mother. 


Dear Catholic Mother: 


The case of your daughter seems 
to be one either of deficient instruc- 
tion in regard to Holy Communion 
or of uncalled for fear to receive 
this Sacrament. Whether any per- 
son in particular is at fault, is hard 
to say. For the present, no doubt it 
will be best to approach the matter 
in a practical way, taking the case 
as it is. Because of the peculiar 
state of mind of your daughter, it 
would seem futile to keep on “nag- 
ging” at her by continual urging. 
The Pilot would suggest that you 
take advantage of every opportunity 
to speak of the numerous benefits 
and the immeasurable fruits to be 
derived from Holy Communion, with- 
cut, however, making the immediate 
application to her. Again you might 
“accidentally” play into her hands 
some booklet, pamphlet, or article 
dealing with the blessings of Holy 
Communion. In the meantime, you 
would do well-to set the example of a 
frequent reception of Holy Commun- 
ion and to recommend your daughter 
to Our Eucharistic Lord at each re- 
ception. The Pilot on his part 
promises to join you in your prayer 
that your daughter may see the light 
which will lead her more frequently 
to the Fountain of all strength and 


virtue. 
The Old Pilot. 
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Dear Editor: 


My Dad and I are great pals. He 
takes me to shows, dances, and skat- 
ing, so we have jolly good times to- 
gether. But here’s the trouble— 
everytime I date with a young man 
who is not a Catholic Dad raises the 
roof. Now, Father, I don’t have any 
Catholic boy-friends; those I do 
know would certainly not appeal to 
me. So what’s a poor girl to do? 
Just be a wall flower? Never have 
a date just because the boys she 
knows don’t happen to be Catholics? 
Seems pretty unreasonable and 
drastic to me. I don’t like to have 
Dad grouchy and cross, and I do 
want to do right, but a girl of nine- 
teen surely has a right to a “date” 
now and then. What do you think 
about it? 

Justa girl. 


My dear girl: 


You have presented me with one 
of the hardest problems you could 
think of. And the fact that I sym- 
pathize with you very much makes 
the problem all the harder. I can- 
not give you a straight, definite an- 
swer; I can only offer you some bits 
of sound thinking. If you are really 
honest with yourself, you will take 
these bits and form a solution that 
will go far to insure your happiness 
for the future. 

1) The present is given you to 
make good or to spoil your future. 
And your future is something to look 
upon as very precious. After all, 
in a way, it is all that we have. 

2) What is our right? Our right 
is the liberty to do the things that 
are good and allowed. If a thing is 
lawful, we have a right to it. 

3) Dating a non-Catholic can very 
easily result in love. Love, once 
formed, knows, in most cases, no 
barriers. All arguments against 
mixed marriages fall on deaf ears. 
Most mixed marriages soon develop 
into unhappy ones; soon lead the 
Catholic to weakness in faith; are 
often disastrous to children of such 
marriages. 

4) Which is worse: To risk these 
dreadful results, or to be a wall 
flower—which latter is by no means 
certain if you have any kind of per- 
sonality? 

5) Finally, why can’t you learn 
to know some Catholic boys? Or do 
you want to? 

Again, my dear, be perfectly hon- 
est. Be unemotional in reasoning 
out your future. No one can spoil 
it but yourself. Pray for guidance 
and help. But—be honest with your- 
self. 

The Old Pilot. 
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Religious Statistics of the World 


Edmund Morthorst, O. S. 


Figures never lie, ’tis true, but liars do figure. 


Nevertheless figures are 


always interesting, almost always startling. And someone always has to 


figure. 


Abraham Lincoln once said, “If we could first know where we are and 
whither we are tending we could better tell what to do and how to do it.” 
That is probably the why and the wherefore of our bureaus of statistics. 
That is why it will be interesting to see where we are and where we are 


going. 


Non-Christians 


The International Statistical Institute of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva tells us that we human beings, in 1930, 


numbered F 
while in 1927 we were about . 


At that rate our population is growing at the speed p per year of 


.. 2,000,000,008 
. 1,960,000,06 
30,000,0 


which rate, if kept up, will take 66 years to double itself, since, 
as a Harvard Professor tells us, the persons dying every day 


amount to 
while the newly borns number 


It is also enlightening to note that Asia with . 


tops all continents numerically 
with Europe next claiming . 


and with the two Americas placing with 


beating out Africa’s margin of 


That tells us where we are and how many we are. But, the most im- 


portant question is—where are we going? 


to expect. 

faiths. 

2) 331,500,000 
144,000,000 


206,900,000 
682,400,000 


350,600,000 .. 


230,150,000 . 


209,020,000 
150,180,000 


135,650,000 . 


25,000,000 


15,630,000 .... 


50,870,000 


1,167,100,000 


Our religious beliefs tell us what 


Let us see where men think they are going by qualifying their 


.. have chosen the Roman Catholic Faith. 


have decided that the Orthodox Catholic faith is the 
best. 

class themselves as Protestants. 

being the sum total of the above numbers constitute all 
the Christians of the world. 


.is the high number of the non-Christian sects and is 


entitled, the Confucianist religion. 


. more are Hindus. 
.are labelled Mohammedans. 
. are attempting Buddhism and are struggling to obtain 


Buddha’s Nirvana. 
decided on the religion of the Animists. 
in the lands of the East are Shintoists. 


.. profess the Jewish belief. 


labor under the “mixtum compositum” class and are 
given the cognomen Miscellaneous. 
people, therefore, constitute the non-Christians. 
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and consigning Australia to the last place with 


100,06 
150,000 
950,000,000) 


550,000,00 
230,000, 000° 
150,000,000 
7,000,000 


Christians 


Lest some over-zealous reader 
attempt to add the above figures 
to ascertain the sum total, and 
in that attempt perhaps suffer. 
some injury, be it to his h 
his patience, or otherwise, it . 
be better to trust in the Bureau 
of Statistics. They give as the 7 
grand total of believers in Te 
ligion 1,849,500,000. Those pro 
fessing no faith amount to 
150,500,000. 

Evidently, it seems that most 
people want to be prepared for 
wherever they may be going. | 
Which goes to show, that most 
people have some sense. 
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